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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 
Great Britain and Lreland, 


a — 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Fripay, APRIL 30. 
~o 


Mr, GANNING’S speec" in defence of the measures of Government, 
on Wr. MacDonald’s motion for censuring Ministers, in the late ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr. Secretary CANNING rose. He said that he should be 
sorry to stand in the way of any Gentleman who might wish to ad- 
dress the House ; but considering the length to which the debate had 
already gone—considering the late hour to which they had arrived at 
that, the third night of the debate, he feared that he would only ex- 
haust his own strength, and exhaust the attention of the House if he 
were longer to delay the discharge of his duty in giving the House an 
explanation of the opinions of his Majesty’s Government, and the 
part they took in the course of the negotiation, one of the most im- 
portant, and surely one of the most difficult that the Government of 
England had ever been engaged in. If gratitude was due to an indi- 
vidual for an unconscious act of kindness, he felt that he owed it to 


which h@(Mr. Canning) had heard or read of, and which had been 
made us@ of im another place, and as it was the only part of his ad- 
dress which the Honourable Baronet condescended to borrow, so it 
was the only point which was weak and useless to his argument. The 
Honourable Baronet seemed to have borrowed the very tone and air 
of the Noble Proprietor of the idea. (4/augh.) He alluded to that 
part of the speech of the Hon. Baronet, 1a which he observed on the 
passage in the instructions given to the Duke of Wellingion—“ I am 
to instruct your Grace frankly and peremptorily to declare that to 
any interference, come what may, his Majesty will not be a party.” 
If the Hon. Bart. conceived that the instructions to the Duke of Wel- 
_lington related to the whole negotiation—ii he conceived that it re- 
_ lated to the question between France and Spain merely, there might 
_be something in the argument. The Hon. Bart. was mistaken, and, 
| however weak in his opinion the assertion might have been on the 
| part of this country, it was something in its favour that it was not 
| unfit to meet the point to which it was intended to apply. —The ques- 
tion was, not what was due to the separate case of France and Spain, 
| but whether, if the great Powers assembled at the Congress, enter- 
| tained a general disposition to interfere as one combined and corpo- 
rate power in the affairs of Spain ?—I!n that case what auswer was 
| the English Plenipotentiary to return? The answer was, that his 
| Majesty would not become a party to the proceedings of the Allied 





Monarchs, be the consequence what it might ; even though it should 


i might be described the European Police, was disclaimed by England. 
| ‘The question had been discussed and settled lung ago—as tar as ques- 
| tions of the kind could be setiled, namely, by leaving each party im 
| possession of his own opinions, as any attemptto check those opinions 
‘would lead to differences without end. In asserting the views of 
Great Britain, it was felt wise that as little blame as possible should 
| be thrown upon her Allies, as little as was consistent with the nature 
| of those principles which came under discussion. His Hon. Friend 
}could not suppose that England was likely to promote conciliatory 
| and useful measures, by absolutely denouncing her Ailies—by calling 
‘them despots and traitors to mankind. Such language would cer- 
| tainly be very proper, for the purpose of promoting a quarrel, but a 
| singular introduction to a proposition for unanimity and peace. The 
Allied Monarchs might then exclaim with Shylock :-— 
“ Fair Sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 

You spurned me on such a day ; another time 

You called me—dog ; and for these courtesies 

I yield you what you ask.” 
(A laugh.) Why, buman nature could not submit to such treatment 
|—the people of England would naturally despise their Allies, if they 
| would not spurn with indignation approaches so made —lIf the Go- 

vernment of England were to adopt that sort of tone—if her nego- 

| tiators were thus to dress up their public documents with the flowers 


‘of Billingsgate, their Allies, it might well be apprehended, would 





his Honorable Friend who had brought forward this question.—For | lead to the dissolution of that Alliance of which his Majesty was a | turn upon them in hatred and hostility perhaps when least expected 


although, before the discussion had taken place. he (Mr. Canning) 
was pretty well aware of the degree of concurrence which Honour- 
able Members were disposed to give, with regard to the conduct of 
yovernment in the late necotiations—-~hough we had over and over 
again received intimation not to be mistaken, of the general sense of 
the country on the subject, yet under the peculiar circumstances in 
which the Papers had been laid before the House, it certainly was not 
his intention, nor indeed was it the ordinary course of Government 


member. 


pavalesed the original oblect—ond + 


(Hear.) Wf the Hon. Baronet had followed the instruc- 
, tions to the end, he would have found that bathos—that example 
in the art of sinking, had its effect on the proceedings of the Allies— | Although his Majesty’s Ministers did not hold that language, although 
se seg any joint declaration | they did not pursue that line of conduct, yet they arrived at the con- 
trom having been issued. (Hear, hear, from ine Jamistervial suleY Wt 


“ 





Medio de fonte leporum, 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat.” 


chision which they desire® The Concress of Verona, ended, and 


was equally true in politics as in mechanics, that which executed the | here it might be necessary for hinrte meet som objections thet had 


greatest purpose with the least degree of power was to be preferred. 
If by that simple instruction his Maiesty had prevented the combined 


‘ "Fable, as far as they were directed to the preservation of the peace of! its contamination ; but he was not aware of the effect which language 


to call for the opinion of the House upon them. He felt himself, efforts of the Allies, more was done to arrive at the point of truth 
greatly indebted tothe Hon. Member, for the perfectly candid and | and policy than if the most pompous language had been applied, and 
manly manner in which he had brought the circumstances of the late | the greatest flourish had been made, and better,—because such lan- 
negotiation under the attention of the House; and he hoped that his | guage might only excite irritation, and might tend to defeat the very 
Hon. Friend would be the instrument, though undoubtedly the unwil- | object which temperance had gained. The result of his Majesty's 
ling instrnment, of adding to the general approbation of the country | interference might be found in the Papers on the Table of that House 
the recorded approbation of that House. (Cheers.) With respect to. —it might be found in the declaration of the Duke de Montmorency, 
the discussion of the late negotiations the House stood in a peculiar , Who said, that if England had been a party, the interference with | 
Situation. It was admitted that England had not secured peace, | respect to Spain would have been at once successful ; it might be 
though she did not provoke war. The question of peace or war was | found in the evidence of M. de San Miguel, the Spanish Minister, 
the real question atissue. Yet all the Gentlemen who had spoken at | Who stated that the Congress having broken up, he considered the ob- 
the other side in the course of that debate, with the exception he be- | ject of the Allies defeated, and he thanked England for the result. 
lieved of two, had commenced by saying, that whatever the point of ; His next witness was the Hon. Member for Westminster, who fortu- 
discussion might have been, it was not the question of peace or war. | nately was at the Congress ; there it would seem he received more 
In his opinion that was just as singular a construction as had ever | correct information than was generally obtained through the medium 
been attempted to be imposed, and it was singular enough that it | of that species of ante-chamber communication. In the accidental 
should have come from a quarter, from which, until the result of those | interviews which the Honourable Member had with persons at Con- 
negotiations had been put to the test, nothing was heard but warlike | gress, he was truly informed of a joint resolution of the Allies to 
sounds, from which nothing could be collected but a tendency to draw | attack Spain, and there was none—thus he (Mr. Canning,) the libe- 
the sword. War was politic—war was necessary. Cries had been| ral Minister of England was found fault with, although he had ac- 
raised for war, and caps had been thrown up ; but the cry had ceased, complished his purpose ; if he were to be impeached by the Honour- 
and the cap that had been picked up no one would acknowledge, and ; able Gentlemen opposite, it clearly would be not for having failed, 
no one would wear. But notwithstanding what had been said, the | but for having succeeded ; thus the Honourable Baronet, in language 
question of peace or war was, after all, the real question; and he de- ) not his own, had said, that the object he carried was not worth hav- 
sired that the negotiation, if it were to be judged of fairly, should be | ing, merely because the machinery made no noise in its operation. 
tried with reference to that question—in reference to the war that had | (Cheers.) He (Mr. Canning) did not hesitate to say, that the great 
been avoided, and to the peace that had been acquired. How other- | object, at the outset of the negotiation, was to prevent a joint demon- 
wise could the question be met? How was it possible for Gentlemen | stration against Spain—come what might, England was determined 
to discuss the merits of the negotiation, unless they were, in the first | not to be a party to anv combination of that kind—the prospect was 
instance, assured of the object to which they were directed? He had , abandoned, and the question was reduced to an insulated quarrel be- 
stated to the House that his Majesty’s Government had deeply con- | tween France and Spain—he did not mean to say that that point was 
sidered the question of peace and war. They had not taken a single | not a fit subject for consideration—but the question was reduced from 
step from the beginning, without having weighed well that question, | that of a joint attack on the part of the Powers of Europe, to a sim- 
and without having made up their minds that peace, not war, was the | ple quarrel between France and Spain. The result that the Govern- 
great object to which the negotiation had been directed. Peace, if; ment had in view having been happily accomplished, how stood the 
possible, to all the world—peace to the nations immediately concern- | Only charge that had been seriously urged against Ministers? The 
ed—peace, at all events, to this country—that peace which was con- | charge was not that they had neglected their duty, but that they had 
sistent with her faith, her interest, and her honour. The first point | held too low atone. The object of England was not to threaten— 
to be considered was whether the object, namely, the maintenance of | not to hold the language of hostility—her object was mediation, and 
peace, was a right one—2dly, whether the King’s Government went her language was conciliatory. The result, however, was successful, 
about attaining that object in a right way—the principal point was the | and yet some Honourable Members condemned the conduct of Mi- 
former, namely, whether Government were right in endeavouring to | nisters generally, as far as related to the transactions at Verona; | 
preserve the peace of Europe and of this country; but that question from these he would exempt his Honourable Friend the Member for 
he would for the present postpone. With respect to the second point, | Bramber. He had used strong language, but he (Mr. Canning,) who 
judging from the papers on the table, it was for the House to decide | knew the mode of thinking of his Honourable Friend—he who had 
whether Government rightly directed their influence to abtain the ob- | watched his public conduct with reverence, knew that his condemna- 
ject in view. If Gentlemen should however decide that war was the | tion in the present instance turned on other topics than those of mere 
duty and the policy of England, in that case, the second point would , political animadversion. His Honourable Friend had passed a use- 
be unworthy the pains of discussion. Looking at the papers on the | ful and honourable life ; he had gone through the world untainted by 





been made as to the meeting of the Congress. It had been asked why 
did Great Britain send out a Plenipotentiary at all? It certainly was 
not in the contemplation 6f*Great Britain that the aflairs of Spain 
would have engrossed the attention of the Congress ; the great ob- 


ject of England was to prevent hostilities between Russia and the 


Porte. Possessed of the confidence of both parties, Great Britain 
was intrusted with the chief management and concerns of that nego- 
tiation ; undoubtedly it was expected that some allusion would have 
been made to the state of Spain, but so far was it contemplated that 
that question would undergo any particular inquiry, that the bulk of 
the instructions given to the British Minister related not to Spain, but 
to the nice and difficult negotiation between Russia and the Porte 

Great Britain being the Power in whose hands it was likely to come to 
a termination ; and he would in passing, say that he believed that ne- 
gotiation was likely to terminate in the establishment of permanent 
tranquillity between those powers.—It was asked why Spain had not 
been called on to send some Plenipotentiary, but considering the state 
of parties in that country—the variance that was known to have ex- 
isted between the Court and the Administration, it was felt that it 
would be difficult to have found a Member fully and adequately to re- 
present the Court of Spain. He was not aware of any other charge 
as to the origin of the Congress. It ended, as to Turkey, by replacing 
in the hands of the British Minister at Constantinople, the charge of 
reconciling two of the greatest empires of the world. This at least 
proved that there was nothing in the eyes of the Emperor of Russia, 
nothing in the eyes ef the Sublime Porte, which showed that the cha- 
racter of Great Britain was lowered, or her influence destroyed. The 
British Minister returned to Constantinople with powers as full and 
ample from Russia, as ever were given by Russia to her own Minister, 
and with authority as full from the Sublime Porte as ever was given 
to its Ministers at foreign Courts. In this it was difficult to find any 
indication of decayed influence or prostrate character, but an ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the greatest States of British wisdom, 
British equity, and British power. (Hear, hear.) So ended the Con- 
gress of Verona, as the most important, at least the most important 
expected, subject of its deliberations. As to the affairs of Italy, 
the question had been to extend to any other States, that system ot 
policy which had been adopted as to Piedmont and Naples, or even to 
continue the system which had been adopted with respect to them, 
our Plenipotentiary cold be no party ; but scarcely instructed, and 
not forbidden, the British Minister could not withhold his assent when 
the measures to be taken were those of relief and liberation. As to 
Spain, we so far succeeded, that no corporate resolution was adopted 
of hostility or menace ; but in lieu of that meditated resolution, notes 
were separately drawn up by three of the powers of the Alliance, 
and sent to their Ministers at Madrid, from which soon after thos: 

Ministers were withdrawn. It was in reference to this measure that 
the Duke of Wellington made use of the expression which had been 
much criticised—that all the efforts of Great Britain must be directed 
to allay the irritation which these notes were calculated to produce 

He saw no ground for the criticism which had been lavished on that 
declaration. We lamented that the notes had been written; we had 


Europe—of the peace of France—of Spain, and of the peace of this 
country—the House would find that the question divided itself into 
three stages. First, what related to Verona; secondly, what related 
to France ; thirdly, what related to Spain. In the course of the pre- 
sent discussion, he knew of no greater fallacy in the arguinents of 
Honourable Gentlemen, than their taking expressions in the papers 
before them, which related to one case, and applying them to another. 
For instance, the Honourable Baronet (Sir F. Burdett,) in the speech 
he pronounced, full of ability and eloquenee, repeated an observation 


like his might have upon political negotiations. If, pending such ne- 
gotiations, England were to make professions to enter into a moral 
discussion, her views would be misrepresented—she would be repre- 
sented by many as having torn a leaf out of the book of the Holy 
Allies—as having delt in cant, in order to cover deeds which could 
not bear the light. The Government of England knew the principles 
of the Allied Powers ; with these principles, so far as they related to 
Spain, England was at variance—there was no debatable ground be- 
tween them—the right of generab interference, claimed by what 








endeavoured to prevent them ; but having been written, nothing re- 
mained for friends but to allay the irritation which they were likely 
to produce. To this purpose the influence of the British Minister at 
Madrid was used, and by the account given by Sir W. A’Courtin his 
despatch dated January 7, of the conduct of M. San Miguel, it might 
be seen how much short of expectation was the anger which the re 
sult of the Congress of Verona excited in Spain.—Another stage o1 
the negotiations was now to be considered: the French Government 
brought back from Verona a promise of support and countenance 
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He Alhiow. 








‘trom the Allied Powers, under certain hypothetical cases—cases 
which had not then, which have not now occurred, and as to which, | 
it was only necessary to say that France was not now at war with 
Spain on any case which entitled her, under that promise, to the: 
support of the Allies. The hypothetical cases contemplated in that | 
promise were an actual attack on France by Spain; any violation of | 
the person of the King ef Spain, or the persons of his family ; any | 
forcible change ef the ruling dynasty. He did not stay here to argue | 
whether interference even in these cases was justifiable. He now | 
addressed himself to the tact; neither of the cases contemplated 
having oceurred, Franee was not at war with Spain as a Verona 
ease, and so tar as he kuew, though it was of course impossible for 
him to pledge himself to a negative, so far as he knew and believed, 
the Congress at Verona had not been succeeded by any subsequent 
negotiations in which the support and countenance of the Allies had 
been pledged to France under the present cireumstances, or under 
anv new case other than those which he had enumerated. The dif- 
ference then between the negotiations at Paris and at Verona was! 
this; at Paris the question became a French and Spanish question, | 
instead of a questign between the Alliance and Spain; it was chang- 
ed trom a question between a seli-constituted corporation, assuming 
a power of intericreuce under a system ot European police, to a 
question between Kingdom and hingdom—on a principle of inter- 
ference. he would not say less or more bagrant, but very difierent 
from that which had been avowed by the Allies. What difference | 
this chanzve was conecived to have made might be seen in our con- | 
duct as to offers of mediation —Wbea the Dale ot Wellington wrote | 
from Verona that it was probable a proposal would be made to this 
country to take upon itself the character of mediator, his Grace re- 
ceived a discouraging answei he instructed to give the 

llies plaialy to understand, that this country would by no means 
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fie did net see the Learned 
Civilian opposite, who would bear iin out m saying, that the refusal 
of an ot¥er of mediation was no oticnce——ihat the acceptance of the 
proposal for our good oOliices was wo humiliation. be should read a 
short passage trom a wo: it be acknowlede yy his Hon. 
and Learned Fricad to be a work ot authority, h yeant Martens. 
es Friendly regotiatious may take place,” said May ‘either be- 
tween the Powers alone, betwe \- th spute is arisen, or 
with the concurrence’ of a third ] s \ ut wiieh this Power 
may take to terminate the liga’ 3 essentially. as it inter- 
poses siiuupls its wood ofl tu bi bout aa lation, or is 
chosen by the two parties vo act as am vor, me tiation diferine 
essentially from the interposition of good ciiices, one may accept the 
last and reject meditation, —(P du Dr s Gel Par G. F. d: 
fart 2d edit. p. 270.)—Puch was the text of the Law of Nations ; 
and if it were not that some Gentlowwoa were most astute in searching 
for proofs of the derredation of their country, he should net have 


thought it necessary to found se pleim a proposition on an authority 
beyond dispute.—( /Iicr, hear.) ai, too, subs 
m er rejiected our mediation, and a 
both Powers acted on the cr OTE. viz.— That there was no 
corporeal, material ground of dierence ;, thatthe irrifa 
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advaniaze to a mediator. But when 
the quarrel arose out of a long course of mutual annoyance and re- 
eiprocal irritation, what each party wir! d was, that a common triend 
should apply herself to sooth the ether. this mode our situation 
more difficult, but it was an answer to much of the accusations against 
the Government of this country. It had been said that this country 
had applied to Spain for concessions, and not to France. This 
brought him to the first Paper of M. de San Miguel. He concurred 
with every one who had expressed an opinion on that Paper, in ac- 
knowledging its simplicity, manliness, energy, and good feeling. 
(Hear.) The first part of that Note the Hon. Member tor Westmin- 
ster (Mr. Hobhouse) had very naturally misunderstood. M. de San 
Miguel complained of a want of information as to what was passing 
at the Congress of Verona respecting Spain. 

was the 15th November. ‘The Congress did not close till Nov, 29, 
Lhe time to which the Note referred was therefore the time of the 
sitting of the Congress. During that time he (Mr. Canning) had not 


The date of that Note 


thought it fit to communicate to the Spanish Charge d’ Affaires an ac- | 


count of what was passing at Verona. He (Mr. Canning) satisfied 
him that our dispositions were friendly, but declined giving the infor- 
mation he sought, as to the course pursued by other Powers—for this 
plain reason—he hoped, from the pending negotiations, an issue pro- 
pitious to Spain; and he asked any man of honour whether, while 
these negotiations were going on, it was fit that we should take credit 


with Spain for what we were doing at Verona, while by thus taking | 


‘redit we must have stigmatized the Allies for plans which at that 
tmioment we hoped to have prevented from having any issue. He 


asked whether it was fitting that we should have curried favour with | 


Spain for having fought her battles? Though these were his feelings, 
the Spanish Minister receiving unsatisfactory accounts from the 
Charge da’ Affaires, naturally complained of our secrecy. Why, said 
he, do you not disclose what you are doing for us? 
terwards told him why—that he had hoped his efforts would have 
been efiectual, and that if they had been effectual, he would never 
have known that to Great Britain he was indebted for that result which 
we had rather for the sake of the peace of Europe that Spain should 
have attributed to the whole of the Allies. So much as to the first 
part of M.de San Miguel's despatch; the subsequent part was not 


capable of being misapprehended; it defined exactly the course | 


which it was to ke desired that Great Britain should take, and he (Mr. 


Canning) would wish the conduct which had been pursued by Great ! 
Britain to be judged by no other rule but by the words of this very | 


despatch, from the Minister of the Power in behalf of whom our in- 
tervention was requested 
‘The acts to which I allude, would inno wise compromise the most 
Strictly conceived system of neutrality. Good offices, counsels, the 
reflections of one friend in favour of another, do not place a nation 
m concert of attack or defence with another—do not expose it to the 
enmity of the opposite party, even if they do not deserve its grati- 
tude ; they are not (in a word) effective aid, troops, arms, subsidies, 
which augment the force of one of the contending partics. Itis of 
veason only that we are speaking, and it ie with the pen of conciliation 


laugh.) 


He (Mr. C.) af-| 


(Hear, hear.) —M. de San Miguel said, | 


——— -——— —— Se ——_— ee ———— 


that.a Power, situated like Great Britain, might support Spain with- 
out exposing herself to take part in a war which she may perhaps 
prevent with general utility. England might act in this manner: 
being able, ought she so to act? and if she ought, has she acted so ? 
In the wise, just, and gencrous views of the Government of St. James, 
no other answer can exist than the affirmative —Why, then, does she 
not notify to Spain what has been done, and what it is proposed to do 
in that mediatory sense (en aquel sentido mediador?) Ave there 


| weighty inconveniences which enjoin discretion, which show the ne- 


cessity of secrecy ?. They do not appear to an ordinary penetration.” 
He (Mr. Canning) told him why it had not been notified ; the moment 
the reason was known the complaint was removed ; and as to the rest 
of the despatch, it had been followed as closely as if it had been in- 
structions for our after-conduct. Most true it was, and lamentable 
as true, that, with respect to France, our good offices had not been 
successtul. The Hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. Hobhouse) had 
told them that the failure of our efforts was attributable to Russian 
intrigues. The I!on. Member had even gone so far as to tell them 
that the Russian Minister had made a bet at a coffec-house that he 
would force France into a war. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE interrupted Mr. Canning to say that he had made 
no such assertion ; that he had mevely put a supposed case. 

Mr. CANNING continued—He begged the Hon. Member's pardon, 
he had taken it fora fact (a laugh), and he had understood the Address 
was to have been amended, by introducing after “might have been 
prevented,” these words, “a war which this House has every reason 
to believe originated in a bet made at a cofive-house or traiteur,’—(a 

He (Mr. Canning) had no means of tracing any such in- 
trigues or bets; he believed, rather, that the Howourable Member for 
Bridgnorth (Mr. Whitmore) had described the origin of the war more 
truly, when he said, that the French Ministry were driven into it by 
the work of faction or party ; that it was not so much the purpose of 
the Government as the impulse ofa faction. He believed, also, that 

iad indulged the hope of peace 


Members of the Freneh Gevernment | 


up to the latest period, and that the smailest loophole to creep out of 
the danger in which they saw themselves placed would have been 
taken advantave of. Ifthe sepnosition of the Member for Bridgnorth 
were correct, if was an an rto many of the aspersions on his 
Majesty’s Government. [t had been said we were dupes, because 
there had been a settled, unalterable line of conduct from which the 
French Government bed never in reality departed, though it made a} 
show of deviatne.—The FrenchGovernment had made singular sa- 
crifices to that anpearance. M. Mathieu de Montmorency went to 


Verona to negotiate: he returned wit] 


aresult that was de 
tistactory that he was made a Duke 


and but 
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of his endowments and his virtues, that which he envied most, as 
the proof of his moderation, was his having spared the life of the 
Monarch. 

Sir J. MACKINTOSH—My words were, sparing delicacy of the 
Monarch. 

Mr. CANNING begged his Honourable Friend’s pardon. His 
Honourable and Learned Friend would agree with him, that nothing 
was more fatal than to familiarize the mind either of Spain or Eng- 
land with possible disasters. He would not undertake even to judge 
of possible events, of which for himself he had not the slighest ap- 
prehension. (Hear, hear.) “We had not asked for an assurance of 
the safety of the Royal Family, because we wanted any such assu- 
rance, but to show France that she had not a case on which she 
could act. As tothe proposal to modify the Constitution, whatever 
might be said of it, this must be said, that in making it we took the 
most delicate course. Adopting the argument of a Noble Lord 
(Lord F. Gower) whose speech ona former night was so interest. 
ing, from what it performed, and what it promised, he would say, if 
war had been the consequence of our refusal to interfere, should 
they not have been met with the reproach—- You had in your very 
councils an instrument as if fashioned by Provideuce to give ettect 
to your desires for peace ; was it possible you could have overluok. 
ed the services which he had rendered to Spain, or have supposed 
‘any well meant proposals he could have made, would have been 
considered an insult ¢ Oh! blind to the generous feelings of Spain 
|to suppose that any propositions, however unpalatable, would have 
' been considered an otfeuce, coming from such a benefactor.” This 
}argument would bave been unauswerable. He (Mr. Canning,) 
| would rather stand up to answer for the whole of the offence now 
|imputed to him thau to have to detend himself for the stupid neglect, 
jamidst circumstances of such unimagiued difficulty of having, with 

such an instrument in his hands, weglected to avail himself of it to 
| preserve peace in Europe and good will among nations. ( Hear, 
|hear.) Toe memorandum of the Duke of Wellington had been 
much criticised. It was the pouring out of a manly mind. He 
avowed Lo opinions irom which te shrunk, and those who, know- 
ing nothing of Spain, ventured to condemn the opinions the Duke 
of Wellington avowed respecting least considerable 
hardihood. That whatever was thought of those 
Spaniards to whom it was communicated, was uot by one of them 








r it, showed at 


memoradum, 


considered as an insulticg, or as avy thing but a frieudly communi- 
cation. He (Mr. Canning) wished to God the Spauiards tad yield- 
ed to some of : 


the suggestions it contained; he wished it while be 


did not blame them for the point of honour by which they had 


was turned ont, and the despateh which he had written was stoned by thought it necessary to abide , but if they had held to that point of 
another Minister. So ter we were dunes with all the world; we honour, it would have beeu a romantic punctilio with us to have 
imagined we saw in that change of poliey a change from war to peace, been prevented trom rendering those propositions tor their accep. 
lie (Mr. Canning) had heen for atime deceived, but the change was {tance — It was said we had asked nothiug from France, This was 
not from war to peace, it was a change of the conduct to be pursued | hot true, What was the state of the question on which our good 
towards Spain from an Eurevean to a French question. The truth | offices were required? It was noe was obliged to use a word 
was that M.de Montmoreney bed been bound to conditions by the that had been much eriticiscd—external question. France said to 
Allies, Another Minister demanded that Franee should be free to) Spain, * Your internal state disquiets me * Spain said to France, 
pursue the Noli y which she micht preier, MI. de Montmorenev.: * Your Army of Observa ion di “quiets me.” Both these complaints 
therefore, very honourably to } if, quitted office when he found | applied to lute: nal aliairs, aud whatever concession was to be made 
he could not carry the policy to which he had been pledged. This! by Spain, it Was always wuderstood that a corresponding concession 
change was suilicient to negative the supposttion that we had been | should be made by Frau A removal of the Army of Observation 
duped.—A man was not duped because he could not foresee the! at the request Gf a foreigu power Was as much internal change as a 
vacillations of another : aman ascupe who wl there was a set- chanee in the Constitution. (fleur, lear, from the Opposition. j 
t | pose ad been made by fal ’ ranee » believe that it had France had undoubtedly aright to say she would dispe se her troops 
—— cl miged. Here was a change of p _ hailed iton the in such parts of the territory as s! e ple ased. (#ear, hear, from 
prt ip! , th it it brought the aque Y froman European to a national | the Opposition.) Acc rdingly HO proposiiion Was ever made for 
Cavarte - in x hich, thoueh the assumed right of interference in the |any concessions on the pait of Spain that was not accompanied by 
ee of Independent Sts eg had - share, there we > othe tangible |g stipulation for t! withdrawing ef the Army of Observation. He _ 
on ts of aifierence, - any Gentle man world read th > dor MMevtsS | peferred in proof of this to pp. 32, 38, 42, &e. of the papers, That 
With attention, he would see the ditfers nee between the Notes of M.| was the argument constantly held to Spain. The Army of Obser- 
de Montmoreney and M. de Chateaubriand. MM. de Montmorency | : ! aude : nets, * iT . 
=e 1 Bi . 4 €¥ |) vation was the alleged cause of the unquict state of Spain. ' We did 
how out woen the cispute with opam wast ited asa French question | 

—he called itan European question. M. de Chateaubriand treated 
itas a question entirely French. This Minister, hawever, made a 
comical compromise between these diffeutties, and called it lot 
Frangaise et toute Eure; €enne (entirely French and entirely Euro- 


pean), a character which under the antiquated for 
in this island, we found it difiertt to comprehend. 
ing mentioned M. de Chateaubriand 


’ 


of logic in use 


(laugh). Hav- 


pressions respecting him had been misinterpreted, he felt it necessary 
to say that from his personal acquaintance with him, he viewed him 
with no other feelings than of esteem and regard. He admired his 
talents; be knew him to be aman of unstained honour, and he believed 
him to be capable of ably fulfilling the duties of his office. There 
was one circumstance mentioned in a despatch of Sir W. A’Court’s, 
which seemed to vive re 


ron for a serious ¢ 
this Statesman. 


haree of duplicitv against 


despatches to the Count Legarde, that Lorc 
proved fruitless, 


a 


fF. Somerset's efforts had 
when Lord F. Somerset had not arrived at Madrid 
at the time the despatch was written. Undonbtedly the copy we 
had received of this despatch had this strange inconsistency ; but an 
explanation had been given that the expression in the original was 
in the future tense, a mistake which it was said had orivinated from 
| the commun cation of despatches in evpher having been rendered 
necessary by th» unsettled state of Spain, and in cypher it was wel! 
known a mistake in the reflection of a tense might very likely escape. 
There was another subject on which he wished to mention an expla- 
| nation he had received. The capture of a rich Spanish prize in the 
West Indies, by a French ship of war which had sailed from Europe 
long before war was either declared or decided upon, had created a 
| great sensation. (Hear, hear.) Uf this had been true, this country per- 
haps was not the one which could find fault with it. Looking to our 
conduct at the commencement of the Danish war and the war with 
Spain in 1804, perhaps this country was not the one to throw the first 
stone. (/lear, hear.) But it was more satisfactory to know that the 
| fact was not so. As soon as he had heard of this fact, he had sent a 
message to Paris to request an explanation on the subject, observing 
how seriously the facts as they were presented affected the character 
| for good faith of the French Government. 


The answer, which was 
| sent by telegraph to the French Chargé d’ Affaires, was dated Paris, 
| 


| April 28, 1823, and was to this effect:— We have not received any 
thing official respecting the prize said to be made by the Jean Bart. 


| That vessel hadno authority to make captures; and if it has made a | 


prize, it must be under some particular circumstances. In any case 
the Government will see justice done.” (Hear.) This at least showed 
| the promptitude with which explanation was given where explanation 
| Was not required but asked. Among otber imputations on the British 
Government, it was imputed to them as a fault that they had stipulated 
for the safety of the King and Royal Family of Spain. Had he not, 
however, accounted for this anxiety ? Among the cases mentioned at 
Verona as one in which the Allies would assist France in hostilities 
against Spain, was the violation of the persons of the King or Royal Fa- 
mily. We demanded the assurance from Spain, not that we thought it ne- 
cessary, but because we wished to show France that she had not a Verona 
case, and that if she went to war with Spain, she could not go to war 
onany of those cases in which the Allies had pledged their faith to 
assist her. His Honourable and Learned Friend (Sir J. Mackintosh) 
had last night indulged in a flight of eloquence very unlike himself, 
and very little likely to lead to any useful purpose. In a high flown 
eulogium on M. Arguelles, he had said, that among all the evidences 


' 


i 


, and as some of his former ex- | 


Sir Willian A’Court mentioned, that in one of the | 


| euter into the question of right or wiong; we took the facts as we 
| found them, aud We calied ou both parties to make concessions. 
He did not stay here to argue ihe question, he stated the facts his- 
| torically. Ifhe had to state his own opinion of the justice or in- 
| justice of the couduct of France, he should say, that the justice of 
ithe Army of Observation depeuded on the truth and justice of the 
causes alleged for it. Of the truth and justice of those causes, he 
i had said, aud he would say again, no proof had been shown. ( Hear, 
ihear, hear!) But standing in the position of mediators, we took 
i the facts as we found them, we could not go to a trial of evidence to 
| inquire into the truth or the falsehood of the pretexts of those mea- 
; sures by which the opposing parties had been brought to the state 
, of hostility from which it was our business to endeavour to relieve 
| them. lic begged leave to fortify himself by the authority of a 
great writer ou the Law of Nations, Vatiel, who defined the duty of 
a mediator in the following words :—* His duty is to favour what is 
right, and to cause to be restored what belougs to each: but he 
; ought not scrupulously to insist on rigorous justice. He is a mode- 
jrator, aud not a judge; his business is to procure peace; and te 
| bring him who bas right on his side, if it be necessary, to relax 
, something with @ view to so great a blessing.’ ‘This was an autho- 
(rity the more to be relied upon, because it was founded upon prin- 
ciples of universal law, because it was not tinctured with favour nor 
| intluenced by circumstances, because it applied to all cases, and 
| was not founded upon any particular or insulated considerations. — 
Tu acting upon these principles towards the injured and weaker 
party, he trusted that he had not violated the duty which he owed 
as a mediator to the weaker, and that he had not merited the charge 
which had been brought against him of an undue bias towards 
France. He regretted the failure of the attempt at mediation, both 
for the sake of Spain and of France. But though he condemned the 
misconduct and impolicy of the French Government, he could not 
lose sight of the great resources, and central situation of France in 
| Europe, nor forget, in his detestation, if he must use that word, of 
any policy which led to injustice, the consequences which might re- 
sult to this country, and to Europe, trom embarking in hostilities. 
If we looked to the mere equity of the case, undoubtedly morality 
rejoiced when calamity was turned back upon the head of the ag. 
gressor; but we were not insulated beings, who were toreason only 
}on abstract principles, and we must recollect that so considerable a 
portion of Europe could not be convyulsed without every other part 
sympathizing in the convulsion. If, therefore, by any sacrifices not 
| touching the honour of the country, not atiecting the national pride 
| and independence, even though France might have obtained some 
| concessions at the expense of Spain, the evil of war could have been 
averted; he should have thought such a sacrifice cheaply made for 
the sake of Spain and the rest of Europe. The whole negotiations 
| had been much misunderstood and misrepresented. A variety of 
opinions were entertained in that House, and he felt it necessary, 
not merely for the true understanding of the case and of the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Government, which were matters of licht im- 
portance, but with a view to the future policy of this country, and 
to the character which would be affixed to these transactions, to 
leave no material point untouched. With regard to the advice 
which had been given to Spain to make some alteration in her con- 
stitution, it was true that the Duke of Wellington, who had himself 
an interest in the internal affairs of Spain, was the instrument of 
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that counsel, but the suggestion did not originate with him. It was | 
said that we had called upon the Spaniards to violate their oath to | 
the Constitution; but how stood the fact? The law declared that 

the Spanish Constitution should be revised at the end of the eighth 
year, There was one party in Spain, which calculated from the 
time of the establishmert of the Constitution, another from the time 
of its operation. The latter party said that it had three years to 
run, having only been enforced from the year 1812 to 1814, and 
afterwards from 1820 to the present time; while the former party 
contended that the cight years had expired and some! hing more.— | 
He (Mr. Canning) did not undertake to say which party was right 
or which wrong, but both were Spanish parties: and it was a Spa- | 
niard of no mean reputation, and one who had distinguished him- | 
self inthe Revolution, who declared his opinion that modifications | 


° : : ° : , | 
might now be made in the Spanish Constitution. When such were | 


the opinions of Spaniards, it was a little hard that be (Mr. Cauning) | 
should be charged with desiring the Cortes to lay perjury to their 
souls, for suggesting a construction, which appeared at lcast to be 
“onsonant to Spanish views, and upon which Constitutional Spaniards 
were prepared to act. That differences of opinion might be cousci- 
entiously entertained with regard to the construction of an oath 
Would not, he conceived, be disputed, when the House recollected 
the differeut constructions of the Coronation Oath, with regard to 
the Catholic question ; nor didhe apprehend that it would be imput- 
ed to himself or any of those Members who supported the Cathol.es, 
that by adopting a particular construction of that oath, they were 
laying perjury upon their souls. As to the chauge in the number of 
Chambers, he (Mr. Canning) cared not whether there were one, two, 
or three Chambers ; and he thought it perfectly a matter of inditier- 
ence what political experiments of this kind were tried within the 
precincts of the trying country. If war could have been averted by 
inducing Spain to adopt any fanciful chauges of this sort, could any 
man possibly hesitate, who reflected on the coun less evils « hich 
were comprised in that one word * war,” aud the eifec:s it might 
produce, not only onthe countries immediately engaged, but on the 
countries within the sphere of its infection? He inost earnestly 
Wished that we nad succeeded in our endeavours to avert war, but 
in failing, his consolation was, that the motives of the Goverument 
of this country were not understood in Spain, as they had been here. 
ile would go farther, and say, that there were those in Spain who 
now regretted that they held out so contumacious'y azaiust all the 
proposed means of pacification. He had another cousolation, hich | 
Was this; that from the beginning to the eud of these transactions, 
Spain had never for a momeut been led to suppose that jer refusal 
of all modificatious would have any influence on the part which En- 
gland would take inthe event of a war. In our first communication 
to Spain, we declared that neutrulity was the policy which we had 
determined to pursue, and our last communi ation corresponded 
With the first. It had been said by some FH uourable Gentlemen 
that we had done extremely wrong in setting France at ease on the 
question of neutrality; that by keeping her in doubt on this point 
there was a great chance that she would have pursued a different 
policy; that on the 31st of March we declared for neutrality, and 
on April 7 she passed the Bidassoa. The dates appeared to give 
some countenance to this argument, butit was utierly without foun- 
dation. It was far from being true, that France was secure of our 
neutrality from the day of the King’s Speech to the day of issuing 
the orders for crossing the Bidassoa; that while Spain was con- 
stantly informed of our determination to preserve neutrality, that 
be might not encourage unfounded hopes. France was studiously 
kept in doubt upon this point. He had no difficulty in s ating, that 
though the King’s Speech at the opening of the Session contained a 
trank avowal of our intention to preserve neutrality, as soon as the 
French King’s Speech arrived, that declaration was withdrawn.— 
Nay more, (said the Right Honourable Gentleman,) I myself offici- 
ally stated to the French Chargé d’ Affaires, that that declaration 
was withdrawn on account of the French King’s Speech. Was this 
truckling to France? (Cheers.) He had done so because that 
Speech breathed the same sentiments which had been expressed to- 
wards this country in ancient times, when France was the rival of 
British interests in Spain—sentiments against which it was his du- 
ty, a3 a British Minister, to protest. Neutrality was the policy on 
which we had originally determined ; it depended upon subsequent 
circumstances whether we should vary our purpose; it was not va- 
ried, and our final declaration was not made until the decision of 
France was so irrevocably taken that it could not be influenced by 
that declaration. Spain, therefore, was never deceived by us, but 
he did fear that by some means or other an expectation had been 
ereated at Madrid that if Spain held out, the Government of Enc- 
laud would be forced, by popular opinion, totake a part in the con- 
test. He attributed blame to no man; he only averred the fact, and 
if any thing could add to the poignancy of his regret at the failure 
of all their endeavours to preserve peace, it would have been the 
self-reproach he should have felt, if he had for one moment contri- 
buted to a delusion which must have added the bitterness of disap- 
pointment to all the difficulties with which Spain had to contend. 
He bad hitherto assumed as a principle that our negotiations were 
directed to peace; it now remained to establish the greater 
proposition, that peace was our proper policy. In the first 
place it was agreed on all hands that war was not merely a 
matter of right aud justice, but also a matter of policy. It was 
not enough that there should be a just cause of war; there 
must be something which prescribed war, and in determining | 
the question of peace or war, we had a duty to perform compound- 
ed of what we owed to others, aud what we owed to our own interests. 
ft was the duty of his Majesty’s Ministers to weigh all consequences 
well before they caine to a decision ; they did weigh them, and they 
decided that peace was our policy and our duty in reference to these | 
considerations; in reference to the state of Spain, to the state of! 
France, to the state of Portugal, to the state of the Allies, to the | 
state of this country, and of the whole world. With regard to the 
state of Spain, the only Honourable Member who had met the 
question boldly, was the Honourable Member for Westminster (Sir 
Francis Burdett.) Ina speech characterized by great frankness and 
eandour, that Honourable Member had offered something like a ma- 
terial implement for war, namely—a subsidy on the part of his con- 
stituents. He declared that his constituents were perfectly ready to 
bear the burdens of war. provided it were a war to their own taste, 
‘a war of the People against Kings. This was a small condition to 
which he (Mr. C.) was not quite ready to agree, nor was he aware of 
any instance of such a condition being insisted on, except in the fa- 
mous decree of the Convention, in 1793, in which the National As- 
sembly offered assistance to all people who were willing to shake off 
their Governments. The Honourable Member for Westminster pro- 
raised a subsidy, but he (Mr. Canning) doubted whether he should be 
equally successful with other Members. When James I. was placed 
between two Bishops, and asked one of them, Dr. Neale, whether he 
might not take the pecple’s money without their consent? God 
forbid,” said the Bishop, “that your Maiesty should not; you are 





/atre on which we might best meet our adversary 


; nature, which should have preceded the determination of putting to 





the breath of our nostrils... When the King put the same question to 


the other Bishop, “I think,” said Dr. Williams, “ your Majesty may | 
take my brother Neale’s money.” So he (Mr. C.) believed, that if; 
the Member for Surrey, for in-! 


he were to ask any other Member, 
stance, whether 


hie should be told by that Hon. Meraber, “ You may take my brothir 


of Westminster's money ; but we will keep our money in our pock- 


ets” (a laugh.) The Honourable Member for Westminster had 
alluded to that passare of his (Mr.C 5.) political life, upon which, he | 


confessed, he was proud to reilecte-he meant the glorious rising of 
Spain, inthe year 1808, against the usurpation of Buonaparte, and 
the policy adopted by tus country at that time, when he (Mr. €.) 
held the situation which he had now the honour to occupy. That 
man must indeed be framed of dull materials who could think of that 


| glorious struggle with apathy, or whose bosom did not glow with or- | 


dour at recollections which associated with the name of Spain every 
thing enthusiastic, every thing calculated to transport him b yond 
himself, Let it be remeints red, however, what was the state of Spain 
at that time as compared with its present state, and what was the 
reception which her enthusiasm met with trom some partics In this 
country, At that time we were at war, and at war with Buonaparte ; 


we were now at peace. We were at that time leoking « 


i rut fora t] 


> we were then, as 
now, the allies of Portugal—but Portugal was then really in danger, 
and we were bound to protect her. Spain was then, excepting som 


few shades of difference, a united nation; for the claim of her absent 


Monarch was acknowledged as a rallying point by all parties. Yet, 


when, with ail these reasons for exertion, we boldly plunged into this | 
enterprise, were we hailed with unanimous applause by all parties in| the |) 
the siate—-were there no lectures in behalf of cautionmno chastise- | ble vote, s} 
ments for extravagant enthusiasm—uo warnings of possible failure ? | the jo 


There was in some place, he (Mr. C.) knew not where, a sage, who 
repressed their ardour in words to this effect — 

“ f cannot concede to the sentiments of the Noble Marquess 
(Wellesley,) the interference which his declarations assumed, that, in 


in censurimg the conduct of the Allies, had been borrowed by the fra 
mers of the proposed Address, as the strongest which could be had 
recourse to. (Heoer.) We concluded by hoping that the Address 
rwould be necatived, as throwing unjust censures on the conduct of 
his Majesty's Ministers, and that the fouse would thereby stamp that 
conduct with the approbation of the country 
Mr. BROUGILAM followed Mr. ¢ mining. in re ply.ina Speech ofcon 

siderab! 


€ length, and concluded with recommending MacDonald to 
withdraw his motion in the following terms .—I do implore him, with 
jthe knowledge that we all have of the expressed opmions of every 
party inthis House, as to the character of this outrage on Spain— 
with the certainty that the proposed amendment conveys no testimo 
malofanproval for the conduct of the necotiations, thathe, for the 
cake of that creat cause which he has so ablv advoc ated, will not 
risk the powerful effect of such a real unanimity, by hazarding the 
chance of the interpretation which m ght be given by persons unac 
qrainted with our forms and manner of proceeding, to what was call 
eda division of that House. (Hear. hear.) 


irfy. } 


however cratifvine, on questions of domestt policy, tat j 


There 12 no triumpn of 


tT not cheerfully abandon to provide against sueh a mischief. No 


woul 
division, however flattering to those principles which I venture to sup 
| Port, could compensate, in my apprehension, for the disadvantage ¢ 
hest interests of man, which must be the effect of an unintetlic 

should go ont tothe world, certain to be misrepresented bes 
snorance of some, and to be misconstrned by the interests o 
others, (Cheers.) These are my motives in calling upon him to make 
i any sacrifice of his own feelings to the general unanimity. It remains 
for me arain to thank the House for the indulgence with which, at 


such an hour, it had been pleased to give me its attention, assuring 


- i ; ‘ : eae 2 A hem moe ineerely tha Shecene F the cert wrta » ofthe aues 
order to warrant this country to embark in a military Co-operation by lene most sincerely that nothing but the deep importance of the q 


with Spain, nothing more was necessary than to show that her cans: 


was just. In my mind, my Lords, in passing judymeut upon such a! 
policy, it was not enough that the attack of France upon the Spanish | 


Nation was unprincipled, perfidious, and cruel; that the resistance 


of Spain was dictated by every motive honourable to human nature ; | 


that it nade every English heart burn with a holy zeal tolend its as- 
sistance against the oppressor. ‘There were other considerations of a 
less brilliant and enthusiastic, but not less necessary and commanding 


‘ 


hazard the most valuable interests of the country Ft is not, my | 


Lords, with nations as with individuals. Those heroic virtues, which 
shed a lustre upon individual man, must, in their application to the 


| conduct cf nations, be chastened by reflections of a more cautious 


and calculating cast. Nations cannot afford to be chivalrous and ro- 
mantic. Before they engage in any enterprise whichis to be sup- 
ported by the exertions and the energies of the people, it is the duty 


of the Government to sce, first, that there exist the means of renderine | 


thein effectual; secondly, that there is a sufficient policy to warrant 
the application of those means; and, lastly, that there are grounds of 


probability to induce a hope of success. Before we embark an army, 


) ton contd have alone allowed me to have trespassed upon it so long 


The LORD MAVOR, amidst loud cries of “ Withdraw, withdraw 
stated his intention to support the Amendment. 

Mr. J. WACDONALD said in reply, that on the grounds stated 
in the appeal made to him by his Hon. and Learned Friend, he wa 


ready to withdraw the original motion, and under these circumnstan 


ces to vote forthe Amendment. 
| Mr. CANNING.—« After having suffered for three long nights, th 
| Constant, unremitting, unsnaringe, leemres of Gentlemen opposite, tor a 
too ready concession to the views of Forcigen Powers, it is now incum 
) bent upon us to sav, that we have so far profited by the lesson of ex- 
| perience which these Gentlemen have taught us, in return for our for- 
{mer atleced facility of concession. as to decline assenting to the pro 
nosal for withdrawing the original motion. (Loud cries of ** hear.”’) 
am ready to admit with the Honourable Gentleman opposite, that 
‘their motion is now uniatellicihte, and Iam satisfied with the Amend 
ment of which they partially complain. [ repeat, however, that } 
feannoet concur in the suevestion of withdrawing the original motion.’ 
{ (Loud Cheers from the Treasury benches.) 
The Gallery was then cleared for a division, and a great noise, and 


‘ : Searle? : . leries of “ Divide. diride” 
with the view of assisting the war in Spain, we should have felt the | Cries of “ Divide, divide. 


necessity of ascertaining whether there was a Government in Spain | 
capable of affording such efficient support to the dispositions of the | 


people, and to our efforts for their assistance, as was likely to bring 
the contest to a successful termination. It was incumbent upon us to 
be informed whether there existed resources sufficient to supply a Bri- 
tish army, with those necessary provisions without which no military 
operation could have been expected to prove successful. We should 
havd duly considered whether we were not liable to be left without the 
required support, by being treated as principals in the war; and 
whether, in fact, Spain herself was not destitute of those means wit))- 
out which no war can be carried on. Lallege it as matter of charge 
against his Majesty’s Ministers, that they have ingulged feclings, 
which, however honourable when considered abstractedly, ought ne- 
ver to be gratified at the expense of a nation’s most valuable interests 
—and that in yielding to the influence of such feelings they have rash- 
ly embarked in expeditions the most fatal and disastrous, and from 
which it was impossible to anticipate or effect any advantageous re- 
sult to the country.” 

History was philosophy teaching by example, and the words of the 


wise were lessons for future ages. (Hear, hear!) It should be re- 
collected, that the present question was not merely a question as to 


the range or extent of the war, or exchanging the seat of operations, ( The numbers were announced to be as follows : 
it was a question of actual changing peace for war. One of the most | 


splendid philosophers of his day had complained, that the age of 
chivalry was gone, and that the age of economists and calcu- 
laters had succeeded it. That this is the reign of economists 
we all know—(a laugh)—but how would the mighty spirit of 
Burke have been delighted could he have seen in that very corner 
of the globe where economy most flourished—could he have in that 
very spot, qua minime retris, the spirit of chivalry reviving. In 
twelve short years this change had been wrought. We (said the 
Right Honourable Gentleman) who were accused of being enthusiasts 
in 1809, by the economists and calculators, are now rebuked by those 
very economists and calculators, for not being enthusiastic enough.— 
(Cheers.) In looking to the consequences of war with respect to 
France, if France had committed this aggression on Spain in her 
hatred of the institutions of that country, he knew not why Spain 
might not in turn invade France ; nor could he, looking with an im 


partial eye to this question, condemn such a retaliation, however | 


strongly he might feel the impolicy of lending ourselves to the re- 
venge which Spain might be disposed to take. If, on the one hand, 
he rejected with indignation the suggestion of the possibility of our 
engaging against Spain—(hear, hear, hear ;) so, on the other hand, 
he did aot feel himself called upon to engage with Spain in a contest, 
to a participation in which we were bound by no treaty express o) 
implied. With regard to Portugal, it was true that we were bound by 
a defensive treaty with that power, to assist her in case she were at- 


tacked. No new obligations, however, as was supposed, had been en- | 


tered into with that country. An application had been made to the 
British Government, calling upon us to guarantee her new institutions : 
hut that proposition was declined, not only on the ground that such a 
cuarantee was without precedent, except in the case of the treaty with 
the United Provinces, which was a special exception resting on pecu- 
liar grounds, but because it would in fact invalidate our eaisting obli- 
gations with Portugal, since we could not, after looking into her in- 
ternal institutions, for the purpose of guaranteeing them, consistent- 
ly prohibit other Powers from interfering with them. We were 
bound to assist Portugal against any unjust aggression, first by re- 
monstrance, and in the failure of remonstrance, by every means in 
our power. But we were not bound to assist Portugal, if she volun- 
tarily engaged in a war by making to herself an enemy. If Portugal 
would join Spain, being herself unattacked by France, we were undei 
no obligation to assist her. Portugal had, like Spain, shown some 
symptoms of jealousy with regard to the Congress of Verona, and had 
been anxious to learn from us how her interests were affected by the 
deliberations at Verona. He (Mr. Canning) believed he had rather 
offended than gratified the Portuguese Ambassador by the answer he 
had given on this occasion, for he had said very frankly —* Really, as 
far as I} can recollect, your name was not mentioned at the Congress.” 
“ Portugal not mentioned,” was the rejoinder in a tone of indignant 


We have collected the following particulars of what occurred in th 
House after strangers were excluded. The Opposition, who had de 
‘termined not to divide, rose in a bi dy to leave the House. Som 
| Ministerial Member below the Bar. however, called for a division, ix 
| consequence of which the doors were closed, and the Opposition wer: 
,comnelled to remain in the House. This event was hailed by the 
| Ministerial Members with loud and repeated cheers. The Sprakre 
j then put the question on the original motion, which was carried in 

the negative. He next put the question on the Amendment—the 
| Ministerial Members cried “ Aye:”’ the Opposition remained silent 
| ‘The Srraker declared that the question was carried in the affirma- 
 eive. Some Members on the Treasury Bench, anxious that a division 
; should take place, called out that the “ Noes’’ had the majority. The 
| SPEAKER Was then compelled to divide: he ordered those who in- 
porwngen to vote for the Amendment to go into the Lobby, and those 
who meant to vote against it to remain in the House. The Opposition 
) proceeded into the Lobby, together with the Ministerial voters ; but a 
| few Members on both sides were shut in the House im consequence of 
the Lobby being too small to contain the united numbers. This caus 
_ed an appearance of a division, when in fact there was none 


For the Amendment, - . . . 372 
Against it, - . ‘ , . ' 20 
—_—— 
Majority, " ‘ R ‘ s " 352 


Upon the motion of Mr. Pret, the House at Five o'clock adjourn 
ed to Friday. 

LIST OF THE MINORITY on Mr. Wortley’s Amendmen’. 

Those Members to whose names * are affixed, were desirous to 
quit the ITpuse, and not to vote; but the shutting of the doors pre 
vented them from executing their intention. 
Barret, S. M. 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Clifton, Lord 
Ellice, E. 
| *Gipps, G. 
*Grant, Col. 


*Glenorchy, Lord 
*Grant, M. 
*Holmes, 
| *Hutchinson, C. H. 
Honeywood, W. P. 
*Mitehell, J. 
Tellers—Mr. Hume and Lord A. Hamilton. 


Maberly, W. £ 
Maberly, J. 
*Plumer, J. 
*Russell, Lord W 
*Wood, —— 
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SPAIN. 

No. 1.—Confidential Minute of Viscount Castlereagh 
Communicated to the Courts of Austria, France, Prussia, and Rus 
sia, in May, 1820. 

(Extract.) 

The evils which-have occurred in Spain have, as might be expect- 
ed, excited, in proportion as they have developed themselves, the ut- 
| most anxiety throughout Europe. ,; 

The British Cabinet upon this, as upon all other occasions, is ever 
ready to deliberate with those of the Allies, and will unreservedly ex 
| plain itself upon this great question of common interest; but as to the 
form in which it may be prudent to conduct these deliberations, they 
conceive they cannot too early recommend that course of delibera- 
tion which will excite the least attention of alarm, or which can least 
| provoke jealousy inthe minds of the Spanish Nation or Government. 
! In this view, it appears to them advisable. studiously to avoid any re- 
} union of the Sovereigns; to abstain, at least, ia the present stage of 
}the question, from charging any ostensiNe conference with commis- 
! sion to deliberate on the affairs of Spain. Thev conceive it prefera- 
| ble that their mtercourse should be limited to those confidential com 
| munications between the Cabinets, which are, in themselves, best adapt- 


' 
{ 


astonishment, the “ institutions of Portugal not made the subject of | ed to approximate ideas, and to lead, as far as may be. tothe adoption 


deliberation !"" Upon which he (Mr. Canning) said, Gh! upon recol- 

tion, you were mentioned; but it was with reference to the 

Slave Trade. (4 laugh It was a singular fact. that in order to 
S°":; s 


| of common principles, rather than to hazard a discussioa in a Minis 
| terial conference, which, from the necessarily limited powers of the 
| individuals composing it, most ever be better fitted to execute a pur 


he might expect a contribution from his constituents, stigmatize the conduct of his Majesty's Ministers in the strongest pos- pose already decided upon, than to frame a course of policy under 
sible language, the very terms employed by the Ministers themselves 


delicate and dificult circumstances 
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There seems the less motive for precipitating any step of this na- 
ture in the case immediately under consideration, as from all the infor- 
mation which reaches us, there exists in Spain no order of things up- 
on which to deliberate; nor as yet any governing authority with 
which Foreign Powers can communicate. 

The King’s authority, for the moment, at least, seems to be dissoly- 
ed. His Majesty is represented, in the last despatches from Madrid, 
as having wholly abandoned himself to the tide of events, and as con- 
ceding whatever is called for by the Provisional Junta and the Clubs. 

The authority of the Provisional Government does not appear to ex- 
tend beyond the two Castilles and a partof Andalusia :—Distinct local 
authorities prevail in the various provinces, and the King’s personal 
safety is regarded as extremely liable to be hazarded, by any step 
which might lay hun open to the suspicion of entertaining a design to 
bring about a counter-revolution, whether by internal or external 
means. 

This important subject having been referred to, and considered by 
the Duke of Wellington, his Memorandum accompanies this minute. 
His Grace does not hesitate, upon his intimate experience of Spanish 
affairs, to pronounce, that the Spanish nation is, of all the European 
people, that which will least brook any interference from abroad: 
he states the many instances in which during the last war, this distin- 
cuishing trait of national character rendered them obstinately blind 
to the most pressing considerations of public safety; he states the 
imminent danger in which the suspicion of foreign interference, and 
more especially of interference on the part of France, is likely to in- 
volve the King—and he further describes the difficulties which would 
oppose themselves to any military operations in Spain, undertaken 
for the purpose of reducing, by force, the nation to submit themselves 
to an order of things to be either suggested or prescribed to them 
from without. 

Sir Henry Wellesley has, in coincidence with this opinion, reported 
the alarm which the intended mission of M. de la Tour du Pin had 
excited at Madrid, the prejudice which, in the opinion of all the Fo- 
reign Ministers at Madrid, it was calculated to occasion to the King’s 
interests and possible safety. He also reports the steps which it was 
in contemplation to have adopted, on the part of the King, to endea- 


Royal Family—observance of our engagements with Portugal—and a 
rigid abstinence from any interference in the internal affairs of that coun- 
try, must be considered as forming the basis of his Majesty’s poli- 
cy. 
No. II]—The Duke of Wellington to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Re- 
“ss ceived Nov. 7. 
(Exrract.) Verona, Oct. 29, 1822. 

I shall object to every thing, excepting that the Allies should call 
upon France to explain herself; and then that they should recom- 
mend to her, if peace be her object, as it must be that of the other 
Powers, that she should ask for the good offices of one of her Allies, 
to explain to Spain her desire to remain at peace. 

If the Allies should agree to recommend this line, and should enter 
into no treaty, nor make any declaration, hostile to Spain, and France 
should then desire the good offices of England, I shall consent to give 
them. But if there should be any defensive treaty, or even declara- 
tion against Spain on the part of the Allies, I shall consider it my du- 
ty to decline to become a party toeither, and shall endeavour to make 
them free, collectively, that the treaty or declaration will only render 
useless the efforts of the Power which is to use its good offices to main- 
tain peace; andI shail also decline to consent on the part of my Go- 
vernment, to use such good offices ; but if pressed to do so, I shall take 
the demand ad referendum. 

No. [1V.—Mr. Secretary Canning tothe Duke of Wellington. 

(Exrract.) Forrien Orrice, Noy. 8, 1822. 
I am to signify to your Grace his Majesty’s entire approbation of 


his Majesty between that country and France, in any other case 
than that of a simple and specific request to that effect on the part of 
France, unaccompanied by “any treaty or any declaration of the Al- 
lies hostile to Spain.” 

[TRANSLATION. ] 
No. V.—Memorandum relative to the conduct of Spain ; communica- 


ted by M. de Jabat to Mr. Secretary Canning, on the 18th Februa- 
ry, 1823. 





vour to prevent the French Minister from prosecuting his journey to 
Madrid, when the intelligence of the abandonment of the mission 
was received from Paris. 

At ail events, therefore, until some central authority shall establish 
itself in Spain, allnotion of operating upon its councils seems utterly im- 
prac ticable; and calculated to lead to no other possible result, than 
that of compromising cither the King or the Allies, or probably both. 

Tie present state of Spain, no doubt, seriously extends the range 


of political agitation in Europe, but it must nevertheless be admitted, | 


that there is no portion of Europe of equal magnitude, in which such 
a revolution could have happened, less likely to menace other states 
with that direct and imminent danger, which has always been regard- 
ed, at least in this country, as alone constituting the case which wouid 
justify externalinterference—if the case is not such as to warrant such 
an interference—if we do not feel that we have at this moment either 
the right or the means to interfere with effect by force—if the sem- 
blance of such an interference is more likely to irritate than to over- 
awe; and if we have proved by experience, how little a Spanish Go- 
vernment, whether of King or Cortes, is disposed to listen to advice 
from foreign States, is it rot prudent at least to pause, before we as- 
sume an attitude which would seem to pledge usin the eyes of Eu- 
rope to some decisive proceeding? Before we embark in such a mea- 
sure, is it not expedient at least to ascertain with some degree of pre- 
cision, what we really mean to do? This course of temperate and 
cautious policy, so befitting the occasion and the critical position in 
which the King is personally placed, will in no degree fetter our ac- 
tion, when, if ever, the case for acting shall arise. 

In the mean time, as independent States, the Allied Powers may 
awaken, through their respective missions at Madrid, with not less ef- 
fect than would attend any joint representation, a salutary appre- 
hension of the consequences that might be produced by any violence 
offered to the King’s person or family, or by any hostile measures di- 
rected against the-Portuguese dominions in Europe, for the protection 
of which Great Britain is bound by specific treaty. 


In conveying any such intimation, however, the utmost delicacy 
should be observed; and though it is to be presumed that the views 
and wishes of all the Allied Powers must be essentially the same, and 
that the sentiments they are likely to express cannot materially differ, 
it does not follow that they should speak either in their corporate cha- 
racter, or through any common organ—both which expedients would 
be calculated rather to offend, than to conciliate or persuade. 

There can be no doubt of the danger which menaces more or 
less the stability of all existing Governments, from the principles 
which are afloat, and from the circumstances that so many 
states of Europe are now employed in the difficult task of cast- 
ing anew their Governments upon the representative principle; 
but the notion of revising, limiting, or rerulating the course of such 
experiments, either by foreign council or by foreign force, would 
be as dangerous to avow, as it would be impossible to execute ; 
and the illusion too prevalent on this subject, should not be encou- 
raged in our intercourse with the Allies. That circumstances might 
arise out of such experiments in any country directly menacing to the 
safety of other states, cannot be denied, and against such a danger, 
well ascertained, the Allies may justifiably, and must in all prudence, 
be on their guard; but such is not the present case. Fearful as is 
the example which is furnished by Spain, of an army in revolt, and a 
Monarch swearing to a Constitution which contains in its frame hard- 
ly the semblance of a Monarchy, there is no ground for apprehension 
tbat Europe is likely to be speedily endangered by Spanish arms. 

* * + 7 * * * * . aa * 


In this alliance, as in all other human arrangements, nothing is | 


more likely to impair or even to destroy its real utility, than any at- 
tempt to push its duties and its obligagions beyond the sphere which 
its original conception and understood principles will warrant. It 
was an union for the reconquest and liberation of a great proportion 
of the Continent of Europe from the military dominion of France ; 
and having subdued the conqueror, it took the state of possession, as 
established by the peace, under the protection of the Alliance. It ne- 
ver was, however, intended as an union for the government of the 
world, or for the superintendence of the internal affairs of other 
states. 
* * > * * * ad * * * 7. 

We shall be found in our place when actual danger manaces the 
system of Europe ; but this country cannot, and will not act upon ab- 
stract and speculative principles of precaution. The alliance which 
exists had no such purpose in view in its original formation. It was 
never so explained to Parliament; if it had, most assuredly the sanc- 
tion of Parliament would never have been given to it; and it would 
now be a breach of faith, were the Ministers of the Crown to acqui- 
sce in aconstruction being put upon it, or were they to suffer them- 
selves to be betrayed into a course of measures, inconsistent with those 
principles which they avowed at the time, and which they have since 
uniformly maintained both at home and abroad. 

No. II.—Instructions drawn up by the Marquess of Londonderry, and 
transferred to the Duke of Wellington, Sept. 14, 1822 
(Exrract.) 

With respect to Spain, there seems nothing to add to, or vary, in 
the course of policy hitherto pursued; solicitude for the safety of the 


f proofs of the moderation of Spain, and of the little foundation 
with which she is accused of following the system of propagating her 
political principles, be required,—here are three undeniable facts :— 
The Junta of Oporto applies in 1820, for Spanish troops; refused :— 
The Government of Naples, in the beginning of 1821, makes the same 
request; refused :—in 1822, on the application of France, the French 
refugees, Captain Nantil, &c. were made to retire 30 leagues into the 
country, whilst the Generals Eguia, Abreu, &c., and the self named 
| Regency were organizing bands of the Faith at Bayonne and Perpig- 

han, 

In 1822 we declined the services of three French regiments of the 
Army of Observation. Up to this day, no French soldier or peasant 
can be cited whom we have seduced, armed, paid, and thrust into the 
bosom of his country to devastate it. We have not raised the tricol- 


oured flag; we have not refused to publish a generous and salutary | 


amnesty ; we have not invited to evening assemblies of etiquette French 
| outlaws and conspirators : we have not tolerated that an individual at 
| Madrid should invest himself publicly with the title of Chargé d’Af- 
faires of the Regency of France, whilst his excellency M. de Lagarde 
was Ambassador of his Most Christian Majesty, at the Court of his 
Catholic Majesty. In fine, we have done nothing (for these negative 
proofs might form too diffuse a catalogue,) we have done nothing 
against the French of those things which the French (that is to say, 
the French Government,) have done against us; and we have done for 
the Government which excommunicate us what none of them have 
done for us. 
If there be any question of verbal or written disavowals, England 
has received the most soleran disavowals on the subject of Portugal; 


rable Sitting of the 11th of January, 1823, has heard the representa- 
tive of Spam declare, in appealing for the truth of it to the history of 
what passed from 1808 to 1814, and from 1820 to 1823, both, Ist, 
That their country will never interfere with the internal affairs of other 
Powers; and 2dly, that neither will she consent to the scandalous 
dictation which it is wished to impose upon her. 





FRANCE. 
No. 1.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir C. Smart. 
(Extract.) Foreign Office, March 31, 1823. 

The article, of which I enclose a copy,is contained in the treaty be- 
tween his Majesty and the King of Spain of 1814, but has never been 
published. ft was originally a secret article, but his Majesty hav- 
ing declined agrecing to it assuch (from the opinion that it ought to 
be communicated to his Majesty's Allies,) its title was changed from 
that of a secret to a separate article. It formed part of the Treaty 
communicated to the Court of France in 1814, by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, then his Majesty's Ambassador at Paris; but it was omitted 
in the copy of the Treaty laid before Parliament at the express desire 
of the French Government, signified by the Prince de Telleyrand, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

M.de Chateaubriand will, I have no doubt, at once acknowledge that 
such an act of compliance with the wishes of the French Govern- 
ment, enhances his Majesty’s claim upon France, to respect the sol- 
emn obligation of this article. 

Your Excellency will particularly remark to M.de Chateaubriand, 
that the Treaty of 1814 was not negotiated till after our army had 
been withdrawn from Spain. 

(Enclosure in No. 1. 
SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

His Catholic Majesty engages not to enter into any Treaty or En- 
gagements with France of the nature of that known under the denomi- 
nation of the Family Compact, nor any other which may affect the 
independence of Spain, which may be injurious to the interests of 
his Britannic Majesty, or may be contrary to the strict alliance which 
is stipulated by the present treaty. 

The present separate article shall form and integral part of the trea- 
ty of friendship and alliance signed on the fifth day of July, and shall 
have the same force and validity as if it was inserted, word for word, 
and shail be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged within 
forty days, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, we, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have sign- 
ed, in virtue of our respective full powers, the present separate arti- 
cle, and sealed it with the seals of our arms. 

(L. 5.) M. EL DUQUE DE SAN CARLOS. 
(L. 5.) H. WELLESLEY. 
No. I.—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Received 
April 10. 








(ExTRAct.) Paris, Aprit 7, 1823. 
M. de Chateaubriand assured me, that the French Government are 


quite resolved to respect the obligations of the article which I commu- 
nicated to him. 


PORTUGAL. 
No. I.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir Charles Stuart. 
(Exrract.) Foreien Orricr, Dec. 3, 1822. 
Your Excellency will take an opportunity of obtaining from M. de 
Villele some information respecting the nature of the recent commu- 
nications between the French and the Portuguese Governments. 
No. Il—Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary Canning. —Reccived 





a ) 
(Exrract.) Paris, Dec. 12, 1822. 
In answer to the inquiries I have been authorized to bring forward 
respecting the nature of the communications which have taken place 
between this Government and Court of Portugal, the Duke Mathieu 


de Montmorency has shown me the correspondence of the French 
Ministers with Monsieur de Lesseps. 





Austria on the subject of Italy; and Europe, especially inthe memo- | 


It appears from this correspondence, that Monsieur Oliveira, the 
| Portuguese Chargé d’Affaires at this Court, called upon Mons. de 


| Villele in the course of the summer, for the purpose of representing 


| the anxiety to which the assembling of a French force on the Pyre- 

| nees had given rise at Lisbon, and of expressing a hope that his Excel- 

lency would give him a full explanation of the views entertained by 
the French Government with respect to Portugal. Mons. de Villele as- 

_ sured him, that nothing could warrant any feeling of uneasiness on the 

|part of the Portuguese Government: that the distance of that 

| country had not permitted him to contemplate the possible effect, which 
|the concentration of troops in France could produce upon a nation, 
| with whose institutions or government the French Ministers could 
have no desire to interfere. 

_[Transiation.] 

No. Il1.~—The Viscount de Chateaubriand to the Portuguese Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Paris —Communicated by the Viscomte de Marcellu: 
to Mr. Secretary Canning, March 7, 1823. 

(Exrract.) 
The Portuguese Government thinks fit to protest against the princi- 
| ple promulgated in the Speech delivered by his Majesty on the 28th 





your conduct and language in respect to the affairs of Spain ;—and of January, at the opening of the present Session. The King of France 
particularly of the determination not to promise the good offices of has a right to hold to his people the language which he thinks pro- 


|per; and it would be difficult to understand how the Portuguese Go- 


| vernment can take umbrage ata Speech addressed to the Deputies of 
| France. 

If the French army should be obliged to enter Spain, the Portuguese 
| Chargé d’ Affaires will be at perfect liberty to quit the French territo- 
| ry, in conformity to the orders he has received from his Court. 

If the French Government is forced to declare War against the Span- 
ish Government, it is not to support political theories, but because her 
immediate safety and her essential interests are compromised by the 

| internal transactions of Spain. France, not being in the same situa- 
tion with regard to Portugal, sees no plausible motive te induce the 
| Government of his most Faithful Majesty to renounce the relations of 
peace and friendship. France hopes that she shall not have to repel 
|an unprovoked aggression, nor to maintain defensive war, which 
| would have no other foundation or pretext on the part of those who 
| should declare it, than the promulgation of a principle on which the 
| political law of France is founded. 
| Asto future arrangements respecting the residence of Consuls, the 
| French Government sees no occasion to enter into any arrangement 
‘upon that subject, because it has never been the intention of his Most 
| Christian Majesty to recall either his Chargé d’Affaires or his Consuls 
from Portugal. 
He willin future adopt such measures as may be consistent with his 
| dignity. The undersigned, &c. 
(Signed) 
[TRANSLATION] 
No. IV.—M. de Chateaubriand to the French Chargé d’ Affaires, 
at Lisbon. 
[Communicated by Viscomte Marcellus to Mr. Secretary Canning 
Feb. 3, 1828.] 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


| (ExtTRACcT.) Panis, Jan. 30, 1823. 

The letter which I had the honour of writing to you on the 13th 
of the present month confirms all those which my predecessor had 
addressed to you, respecting the friendly dispositions of France to- 
wards Portugal. 

You have constantly been instructed to assure that Government that 
our armaments were not directed against Portugal—that the main- 
taining a body of troops in the vicinity of the Pyrenees had no other 
object that to place us in a state of defence, should our territory or our 
institutions be menaced by Spain, and should the conduct of that pow - 
er render a rupture unavoidable ; but that we separated the cause of 
Spain from that of Portugal, against which power we had no com- 


plaint; and that we wished not to see our relations with her inter- 
rupted. 


No. V.—Sir Charles Stewart to Mr. Secretary Canning. 
Received April 20. 
Paris, April 17, 1823. 

SIR.—The Portuguese Chargé d’ Affaires at this Court has address- 
ed a note to the Viscomte de Chateaubriand, stating, that in virtue 
of the instructions he has received from his Gevernment, he considers 
the relations of amity between the two countries to have been inter- 
rupted, from the moment the French army crossed the frontier ot 
Spain, and that he must, therefore, demand his passport. 

This communication has been answered by a note from Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand, referring to his former declarations, that it is the 
desire and intention of his Most Christian Majesty's Government to 
continue at peace with Portugal ; that if, however, the manifestation 
of these friendly sentiments will not induce Monsieur de Sampayo to 
suspend the execution of his orders, until the result of a reference to 
Lisbon shall be known, his passports will be delivered to him ; but 
that the French Ministers do not think it necessary on that account, 
to withdraw the Chargé d’ Affaires, or the Consular Agents, who are 


actually employed in Portugal to maintain the usual relations between 
the two Courts. 


| 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) CHARLES STUART. 


The Right Hon. George Canning, &c. 








MEETING OF MERCHANTS AND BANKERS. 





Yesterday a Meeting of the most eminent Merchants and Bankers 
of the City of London took place at the London Tavern, for the pur- 
pose of adopting measures for the greater security of the money ad- 
vanced by them, in the course of their commercial transactions, upon 
the deposite of merchandise and goods, and for a more adequate pro- 
tection than is at present afforded by the English Law against the frau- 
dulent conduct of Foreign Merchants. 

JOHN SMITH, Esq. M. P. was unanimously called to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was known to them that Merchants, 
Bankers, and other Capitalists, were in the habit of advancing mo- 
ney on the security of merchandise to a considerable extent, as well 
on the deposite thereof as in payment of bills of exchange, drawn 
by the consignors from foreign parts, or from one port to another 
within the United Kingdom. To encourage the employment of 
eapital by means of such advances, by which the amount of capital 
actually engaged in commercial operations was increased, and the 
trade of this country was carried to a vast extent, was a sound 
principle of policy ; but it was to be lamented that no adequate pro- 
tection was afforded by our law to such transactions. On the con- 
trary, the English capitalist advanced his money at his peril and to 
his loss, if the goods proved to be the property of any other person 
than the individual borrowing or drawing upon the credit of them, 
although such fact was unknown and undiscoverable by the person 
making the advance. To provide against such a hardship, it be- 
came the great body of the capitalists of the nation to make every 











December 19. 





effort. It was worthy of remark that our Scottish brethren had ex- 
hibited upon this, as well as upon other questions, a much greater 
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degree of prudence than we had exercised, as would be shown in 
the course of the discussion, 
and absurd in the highest degree; for it went to prevent the circu- 
lation of capital beyond any measure that, perhaps, had ever been 
brought before Parliament. 

Mr. FARRAND, M. P. rose to submit certain Resolutions, which 
had, he said, been drawn up under the iegal opinion and advice 
of Messrs. Kaye, Freshfield and Kaye. He observed, that the rule 
that a factor, though clothed with apparent ownership of goods, and 
the power of sale, could not pledge them, or dispose of them by bar- 
ter, originated in cases determined a century ago, and turned prin- 
cipally on apparent fraudulent collusions between the factor and 
the individual with whom the goods were deposited—the Cour's of 
Law had carried the principle to such an extent as to render ali a:l- 
vances on goods extremely dangerous, by exposiug English Capital- 
ists, who advanced money on merchandise, to frauds on the part | 
of foreign merchants. Any dereliction of duty, as between the 
principal and his factor, ought to be visited with severe peualties, 
such as were provided in the case of agents who embezzled securi- 
ties and other effects deposited for safe custody, but so far as other 
persons were interested in the transaction, without knowledge o7 
any breach of confidence committed by the factor, the principai 
ought to be bound by the act of his own agent. He cited cases to 
show the grea hardship arising from the present state of the law, 
and observed, that even the freight and duties on goods could not 
be safely advanced unless the bills of lading showed that they 
were the property of the party for whose account such advance 
might be made. The Scottish law gave to the Scots capitalists the 
same advantages over the English merchants which foreiguers pos- 
sessed, and it was obvious that it would be for the advantage of 
commerce that this auomaly should be abolished, and the laws of 
neighbouring trading communities should be assimilated as much 
as possible. He concluded by proposing the Resolutions, and mov. 
ing that a Petition should be preseuted to Parliament for an inqui- 
ry to be instituted into the state of the law, and a remedy provided 
for the evils complained of. 

Mr. SHAW (the Banker,) said, it was well known that Bankers 
were atfected by securities of a different description from those 
alluded to. Bankers were in the habit of receiving Exchequer Bills 
and East India Warrants as securities for money. Exchequer Bills 
were often placed in the hands of brokers to sell, but the brokers, 
instead of making the sale, borrowed money on the bills, and the 
security became unavailable if the principal made his demand. The 
same was the case with East India \\arrants. Against such losses 
the Bankers ha‘ no sort of protection. 

Mr. HANKEY (the Banker) pressed the same objection. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said there was a striking difference between 
securities representing goods, and securities representing money. 
With respect to goods they might be traced to their apparent 
source and ownership, and yet the law gave no protection to the 
person Who advanced money onthem, as a third person might come 
forward to prove his claim. No intelligence would secure the Mer- 
chant. It was different with the Bankers. If the Exchequer Bills 
left with them as securities were made “ payable to bearer,” they 
were according to the decision of the Courts negotiable. None, in 
fact, of the consequences attached to goods would attach to Exche- 
quer Bills. 

Mr. THOMAS WILSON, M. P., said he felt much for the Foreign 
Merchants. Care should be taken to protect them from abuse of 
trust. 

Another Merchant said, that in consequence of the knowledge of 
the state of the law, foreign capitalists would not advance their money, 
but if the evil were remedied, there would be no hesitation amongst 
them. He suggested a Select Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN thought that nothing could be more uncertain 
in general than the conjecture as to the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown: but he believed they were vot hostile to the proposi- 
tion of remedying the existing evil. Indeed, he understood their 
disposition is friendly towards a change. If the proceedings of the 
Meeting were brought to a speedy termiuation, a bill might be 
brought into Parliament this Session. 

The Resolutions were agreed to, and the Merchants and Bankers 
signed a Petition to Parliament. 





2XHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





Yesterday, the Nobility and the Patrons of the Fine Arts general- 
ly, were admitted to a private view of the Royal Academy. 

The display this year will afford a more satisfactory entertainment 
than for some years past, as the exhibition is interspersed with more 
subjects of history and fancy, and a considerable number of the por- 
traits are of noted characters and of universal interest. The works of 
art, including the sculpture, architectural drawings, and medals, 
— to one thousand and fifty-eight. The following are the prin- 
cipal :— 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, President, exhibits seven :—namely—A por- 
trait of Lord Francis Conyngham; the same of the Earl of Hare- 
wood—of the Archbishop of York—of the Countess of Jersey—of the 
Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer—of Sir William 
Knyghton, Bart. and of a young Lady. 

Mr. Howard, K. A. and Secretary, exhibits five :—The Solar Sys- 
tem—Portrait of Mrs. Bullock Webster—Portrait of a Gentleman— 
of Mrs. Walker—of a young Lady. 

Sir William Beechey has sent seven ;—a Portrait of Mr. Symmons 
—of Mr. Ward, and five Portraits of Ladies. 

Mr. Wilkie has three :—The Parish Beadle—a Portrait of his Roy- 
al Highness the Duke of York—and a Study in Chalk—a Portrait of 
a Gentleman in the dress of a Dutch Farmer. 

Mr. Stothard has one—the Muse Erato. 

Mr. Fuseil also exhibits one—the Dawn from Lycidas. 

Mr. Phillips has a fine Portrait of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, painted by desire of the Common Council of the town of Li- 
verpool. 

Mr. Northcote exhibits seven ;—the Miraculous Draucht of Fishes 
—a Portrait of the late Dr. Jenner, and five other portraits. 

Mr. Westall exhibits four :—Christ Crowned with Thorns—The 
Lily and the Rose—the Gloves nearly won—and Blind Man’s Buff. 

Mr Shee has three this year :—Portrait of Charles Tooke, Esq.— 
of Dr. Harrison—of Major-General Sir John Keane, K. C. B. 

Mr. Hilton exhibits one :—Comus with the Lady in the enchanted 
Chair. 

Mr. Thompson has the Child exposed by Antigonus on the Sea- 
shore, found by the Shepherd. 

Mr. Bigg exhibits the Village Coal Merchant. 

Mr. Ward has the Deer Stealer—and three Portraits of Horses. 

Mr. Calcott has—Dutch Market Boats, Rotterdam. 

Mr. Arnold exhibits Diana and Acteon—and a view of the Tower 
of the north-east angle of Cobham Hall, the seat of the Earl of 
Darnley. 

Mr. Turner has sent the Bay of Baiw, with Apolle andthe Sybil. 

Mr. Cooper exhibits the Death of a Cavalier, at Marston Moor.— 





Mr. Constable has three—Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's | 


In fact, the English law was unfair | Grounds—Studies of Trees—and a Cottage. 


Mr. Jackson has five :—Portrait of the Right Honourable Sir H. | 
Russel, Bart.—Ditto of the Right Honourable Lord Braybrook—of | 
the Honourable Mrs. Agar Ellis—of the Right Honourable Laurence 
Lord Dundas, as Lord Mayor of York—the Right Honourable Sir G.| 
Warrender, Bart. Bee 
The following are some of the most important works in the Pxhi- 
bition by those who are not Academicians—we take them as they oc- 
cur :—A Nobleman and a Lady, by Mr. G, Beechey—A Scene trom 
the Spoiled Child; Mrs. Harlowe, Mr. Tayleure, and M: s Clara 
Fisher, as Miss Pickle, Tag, and Little Pickle, by G, Clinch, A —_ 
John Knox admonishing the Queen of Scots, on the day when her in- 
tention to marry Darnley had been made public, by W. Allen—The 
Two Harlots, from the Story of the Judgment of Solomon, by Willian | 
Long—Don Quixote in his Study, by J. L. Newton.—A Musical Par- | 
ty, by R.S. Bone—W. Roscoe, Esq. by J. Lousdale— Ihe Brethren ol 
Joseph presenting his Bloody Coat to Jacob, by J. Barry, sen.—The 
Great Cavern of the Peak of Derbyshire, and the Ancient Castle of 
the Peverils, by T. C. Hofland—The Enthronization of his most ex- 
cellent Majesty King George the Fourth, by F, Nash—An attempt 
from the Undine of De la Motte Fogue, by T. G. Wainwright, IL— 
Discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, and taking of Guy Fawkes, by H. 
P. Briggs—Practice, by T. J. Good—The Traveller disturbed at his 
repast, W. Kidd—Satan rising from Chaos and coming in sight of this 
World, by J. Irvine—and a very fine piece in the pure style of His- 
tory, by W. Ottley, Esq. H—the subject the Battle of the Angels. 
There are many admirable works of Sculpture, by Flaxman, West- 
macott, Baily, &c. besides one fine piece by Canova. 
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BORDER GAMES. 
[FOR THE EDINBURGH WEEKLY CHRONICLE. ] 

Durise his Majesty’s visit to Scotland, the gentlemen connected 

with the border counties held two meetings in Edinburgh, on the sub- 


the throwing up post and the men of Ettrick’s jail, (or haill as it i: 
there called.) But from that time forth, the bodily strength of the 
Yarrow men began to prevail, and after a long and hard contest they 
won the second game, amid the same resounding shouts of applause. 

__ By this time the faces of the greater part ofthe men were actually turn 
ing black by reason of over-exertion, on which numbers of the spec- 
tators pleaded, that since they were so equal, it might be adrawn con- 
test. But, no; a shout arose from both the contending parties at once 


} m os . as . . . 
,of “ Death or Victory!” so after a little refreshment of bread and 


whisky, the ball was again thrown up forthe conquering game. It 
was the longest of them all; but the men of Yarrow won it, and 
came off the conquerors. The Ettrick men were all chosen for their 
agility and lightness of foot; and of course they won at first with 
case, but against these qualifications sheer strength of frame prevail- 
ed atthe long run. 


The next trial was to be the best of three games at the hand-ball, 


between the whole population of Ettrick and those of Yarrow, against 


each other in one swing. But itbeing apparent that those of Yarrow 
quite out-numbered the others ; and there being, moreover, a great 
nuinber of young men from Tweeddale, the flower of the lower part: 
of the country, that were like to be excluded from the play alto 
gether, the judge thought it advisable to join these with the men 
of Ettrick, as the only way of equalizing the game. This did 
not answer: the Yarrow men took it ill to have both sides of 
their little dale brought against them; and the ball had not been 
ten minutes thrown up, till it was quite apparent that they were to 
be fairly overborne by numbers; but the judge appointed by the 
club remained obstinate, and would not alterthe game. The Ettrick 
and Tweedale men beat Yarrow both the two first games, and wer: 
declared the conquerors in that department. The sports of the day 
now terminated; the most perfect good humour prevailed from 
morning till night; not an angry word was to be heard, which was 
not a little extraordinary, considering the fierceness of the games, 
and the treatment that the parties were liberally bestowing on each 
other. Some it is true have been missing ever since. As for the 
clothes and shirts, they were flying about like peelings of onions. 














ject of forming themselves into a Borner Cius. A committee was 
‘appointed, which has had several subsequent meetings, in order to 
digest such a plan as might take in all the border counties; and the 
whole scheme will soon be laid before the public, and every gentle- 
man invited to join in it, holding comexions with the counties of 
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STATE OF THE COUNTRY, 











We hinted some time ago the possibility of having recourse to 





Berwick, Roxburgh, Dumfries, Tweeddale, and Ettrick Forest. The 


of the ancient hunting dress and accoutrements of their forefathers, 
in the fullest splendour of the days of border chivalry; also, to en- 
courage all the rural sports, and athletic exercises, in which their 
fathers so much excelled and delighted, as far as these are now prac- 
ticable; and finally, to form themselves into a distinct body of men 
to represent these ‘populous districts in all time coming. The whole 
costuine to be as imposing and original,as the brave and loyal race, 
from whom they are descended, have always been in their habits, 
manners, diversions. 

Accordingly, the Civus’s first exhibition of prizes for border games 
took place at Mount-Benger on Yarrow, on the 28th of March, when 
the following yeomen were declared the victors in the several contests. 

The first trial was in leaping, and for the best of three trials to eve- 
ry man that pleased to enter the lists, in what is called Hop-step-and- 
jump. When all the candidates had finished, the two who had leaped far- 
thest were declared by the judge to be equal, on which they were 
obliged to strip and try it again. These were William Laidlaw, an 
Ettrick man, and Walter Scott, a Yarrowman. After the second tri- 
al they were again declared to be equal, and none knew to whom to 
award the prize, until William Laidlaw good-naturedly gave it up, and 
Scott was declared victor. Ten candidates entered the lists ; the tri- 
al was on a dead level plain, and the distance gained was exactly for- 
ty-one feet. 

The next trial was in putting the stone ; nine candidates entered 
the list, and after each had thrown it thrice, the prize of a superfine 
blue bonnet was adjudged to John Best. He is from Teviotdale, 
but had his name booked as a Yarrow man. He only won on other 
two by about an inch. 

The next was a foot race; only two entered the lists, and the 
prize was won with ease by James Anderson, an Ettrick man. He 
has never been beat. 

The next was also a foot race, six candidates entered, all strip- 
ped to the shirt; it was a fine race, and was won by Robert Laid- 
law, an Ettrick man. There was one Tweeddale man who pressed 
him hard. 

The next was in wrestling; sixteen entered the lists; the sport 
was excellent ; nothing could exceed the equality of many of the 
pairs, and the last that stood on the field and won the prize, was the 
forenamed John Best. 

The next was also a wrestling match; the spirit for the various 
contests seemed to increase with every trial of skill; no fewer than 
thirty-two entered the lists, and if the former was well contested, 
this was doubly so. Many of the pairs exerted themselves as if for 
death or life. The last that kept the field and won the prize was a 
blacksmith, ycleped Alexander Frater, a Yarrow man. It was re- 
marked all the while, that none who came against him kept their 
feet long. The most scientific wrestler that appeared, was one 
James Laidlaw, a Selkirk man; but he was unfortunate in meeting 
with one antagonist after another, quite above him in sheer weight 
and bodily strength. In the last fall but one on the field, he strain- 
ed his ancle, and lost the throw. 

The next trial was a sack race, at which the very hills rang with 
shouts of laughter. The men of Yarrow were peculiarly awkward at 
this exhibition. Seven of them started with the sacks tied round their 
necks, but they were soon all tumbling on the green like so many por- 
poises. William Black was fairly the hindmost; he never won far- 
ther than about six yards from the starting post, where falling, he 
could not find the way to get up. The prize was won with ease by 
William Patillo, body servant to Mr. Milne of Diryhope, a Yarrow 
man. 


were furnished by Mr. Torry, Prince’s Street, from a drawing by 
Mr. John Watson, and were declared by all who saw them, to be the 
most becoming chaperons they had ever beheld. A more noble look- 
ing bonnet certainly never was exhibited. The numbers of country 
people that were assembled was immense; and there being plenty of 
tents erected on the valley for cating and drinking, there was perhaps 
never a more joyous day spent on Ettrick Forest, since Queen Mary 
hunted on the mountains of the Lawes. 

After the above games were finished, and some slight refreshment 
taken, the hottest work ofthe day was stillto begin. Fifteen picked 
and chosen men from Ettrick, and fifteen from Yarrow, stripped a- 
gainst each other for a match game at foot-ball. Al! was nothing to 
this ; every man wrought as if his own honour, and the honour of his 
country, lay in the single might of his right foot. The first haill was 











Arthur Lord Capel defending Colchester for the King, in 1647, in, 
which are Portraits of his Lordship, Thomas Lord Fairfax, Sir} 
Cieorge Lisle, and Sir Charles Lucas—and four Portraits of Anisals. 


won by the men of Ettrick, amid thunders of applause; and, as all 
the lookers on thought, with considerable ease. 

For the first half of the game, the next ball threatened hard to go 
the same way. She was several times more than half way between 


The prizes were all superfine blue bonnets of an enormous ! 
breadth, on the pattern of those to be worn by the Border Club. They | 


objects which the club propose to embrace, besides a scheme of be- | MARTIAL Law, “a Pe on of putting down the disturbances 
nevolence for decayed families in these districts, are, the preservation | ome rumour of the Kind has gotten into circulation, and we shouid 


| not be much surprised if the ultima ratio reqni were tried at last 
Most certainly some other plan must be devised, for as yet the In 
surrection Act has most signally failed. The accounts from the 
South, yesterday and to-day, are of a natare far surpassing in atro 
city any thing that has yet occurred. Before we proceed to th: 
detail, we must first mention that, at the Session holden iu Cork un- 
der the Insurrection Act, ten persons were convicted, six for turning 
up ground, two for being absent tromtheir homes, one for serving a 
roman’ notice, and another for having a threatening notice in 
his possession; but not one, it will be seen, for being implicated in 
'the burning and nocturnal outrages of which that Country is thé 
|prey. At the same Session, thirty-six were discharged, thirty-on: 
| of whom were found at a wake, and thrown into prison under the 
Insurrection Act; three on bail, one not guilty, and one who com- 
mitted an assault upon a pound-keeper, and who was wrougly com 
| mitted under the Insurrection Act. This is the substance of what 
| has recently been done under this Act, aud the reader will see how 
trivial itis. It is very hard to blame the Magistrates, aud really, 
circumstanced as they are, there is great excuse for their errors — 
But the apprehension of a large party at a wake, (the English Rea- 
der, we presume, knows the ditference between a wake in England 
aud in Ireland,) and their confinement in the County jail—th: 
commitmeut of a man for an assault under the Insurrection Act— 
these, and other things, do not bespeak, on their part, much judg 
ment or discrimination. It isclear, on the contrary, that such con 
duct as this is more likely to irritate than tranquillize the Coun 
try. 

Criticism, however, is ont of the question, when we have to stat: 
the facts which follow. Of the ferocity and fearlessness of the Pea 
saniry, the following is a most striking instance. On the 27th ulti 
mo, between one and two o’clock in the afternoon, a party of men 
cut down an extensive furze-brake, belonging tothe Duhallow Hunt, 
near Buttevant. On an effort being made to prevent it, they at 
tacked the neighbouring Gentlemen with clubs and stones, and 
drove them from the ground. They were dispersed by the Milita 
ry at length; some prisoners taken, but not being identified, subse 
quently liberated, Two were afterwards arrested at a Fair in the 
neighbourhood, and committed under the Insurrection Act. 

In the neighbourhood of Garrycloyue, three houses were burnt 
about the same time. The account adds, 

“An uncommon disregard of their Lordships, a carelessness of 
behaviour, and a general insolence, is plainly to be perceived among 
the Peasantry of this neighbourhood.” 

This, certainly, isa new feature in the character of the Irish Pea- 
santry. At Duhallow, on Tuesday night, the haggard of a Gentle 
man, containing one hundred and fifty tons of Hay, was consumed, 
together with a vast quantity of Barley. “The stock,” says our 
account, “ was seized under execution, and the greater part sold by 
auction. on the previous day, but the purchasers had pot time to re 
move it, the infernal Rock system interfered, and the whole becani 
a prey to the nightly incendiaries.” 

The most dreadful outrage, however, remains to be told. The 
account, which is mentioned in The Cork Advertiser, is manifestly 
coloured as highly as it will bear; but, if there be any fruth at al? 
in it, it deserves the serious consideration of Government. We 
abridge the detail from the Paper in question : 
| «On Tuesday night last an attack was made about nine o'clock, 
' by an immense party of lusurgents, on the Palatine Village of Gla- 
nasheen, where four Policemen were stationed. Several houses 
Two of the Police, with two of the Palatines, 
| were on guard, who heard the Rebels approaching, and instantly 
| challenged them, on which the Rebels fired a volley, fortunately 
| without effect. Another party set fire to some of the Palatine hou- 
'ses, which, with the furniture, &c. were totally consumed. Lieu 

tenant Lightbody, of the 7lst Regiment, was on patrol about two 
miles distant, Who saw the flames and heard the shots, and arrived 
in sufficient time to firea volley on the Rebels, who fied; and in the 
| pursuit they found one man dead, and took two prisoners. A ball 
| passed under the arm of one of the Police, without doing much in. 
jury, and no further injury was sustained by the Potice or the Ar. 
lmy. A Palatine Schoolmaster, whose house was on fire, attempted 
ito get out through the root on hearing the Rebels declare that he 
was a Protestant Devil, and that not one should be spared. He had 
a miraculous escape, having been fired at repeatedly. 

We have omitted a great deal of what may be called the filling 
| stuff of this paragraph, being manifestly, in our opinion, exaggera- 
(tion. But if 7'he Cork .idvertiser tells the truth, this we regard as 
‘a very serious affair. 








| were laid in ashes. 
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In Clare there have been also some Outrages committed and hou- 
ses burnt. Mr. BLackBURN, the King’s ‘ ounsel, will preside at a CANNING, in defence of the policy pursued by his Majesty's Go- | 
Session to be held at Six-mile-bridge, in thisCounty, on Monday next. | vornnment in the late negotiations upon the Spanish affairs. This | 
Notwithstanding the extent of the Outrages, there are but few pri- | 
soners for trial. y we 

Captain Rock has certainly made a movement towards the Norch, | to address his Majesty, censuring the conduct of Ministers, to which | 
We have already mentioned a few instances of his ferocity in the | an amendment was offered by Mr. S. Wortley, and ultimately carri- | 
Counties of Down and Antrim. By the Armagh Paper which a- ed, expressive of the “ concurrence of the House, with principles so | 
rived this day, we learn, that the house of a Farmer, near ‘I andra- repeatedly declared by his Majesty, respecting our interference | 
gee, who is also a Yeomanry Serjeant, together with all his out. offi- | with ty : Dr ae Rh HR 4 thee lent eatin 
ces and property, together with a horse and a cow, were burned.— | ein the internal affairs of other eeTeee, ered itis PP | 
Dudlin Evening Post, May 3. of those principles in late negotiations, &c.”_ We regret that the | 

— a great length of Mr. McDonald’s speech prevents us from giving it) 
, ‘in this paper. The speech is an able one, but consists, principally, | 
of the same arguments as those used by Lord Ellenborough and 
other opposition Peers, given in our last number, in a similar de- 
bate in the Upper House. Mr. McDonald is the son of Sir Arch. | 
McDonald, Bart. and member fer Calne, in Wiltshire. 
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Mr. CanninG in reply to interrogatories from Mr. BrovcHam in 
| PARLIAMENT, admitied that a Russian army was assembling on the 


| 





_ 7m io es 
PROMOTIONS. also some movements of the Austrians in Irary, the nature of which 
wr . ; ; PASE TEE is not clearly apparent, although they did not excite any apprehen- 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, May 3 ee ee ae ae ae 
} Sion in the mind of Mr. C. 
-— 
WAR-OFFICE, May 38. 

Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards, Ensign W. J. Codrington, 
rom the 48d Foot, to be I ae and | icutenant, by purchase, vice] we present our readers with the additional correspondence laid 
short, promoted. Dated April 24, 1823. : ; ; Tt 

. . : . . ~ e | » ° “WW > >»: . 7~ > a 7 
1th Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant H. Gage, from the half-pay of | before PARLIAMENT upon the SPANISH question, le peper to 
the 60th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice J. Hutchinson, who exchanges, , Which we fee! most pleasure in calling the attention of our readers, 
receiving the difierence, Dated April 24, 1823, | isthe confidential minute of the late Marquess of LONDONDERRY 

~4} : oa ‘ Senior be C ai . ee ee : 2 a : : : 

17th Ditto, Lieutenant H. Senior to be . aptam, by purchase, vice ty the allied cabinets in 1820, in the early stages of the SPANISH 
Montgomery, whoretires. Dated April 24, 1823. | hati t tl pyres  aaciih siadinl edad 
: c . . “+ , * > rey as SC 1g > > ry g Pee < , ne 

93d Ditto, Major-General Sir J. W. Gordon, Bart. K. C. B. from | TCVOOUN, 88H Feacuce She choy oo oor 
the Sith Foot, to be Colonel, vice General Grenville, deceased.— | statesman from the charge of aiding and abetting the continental 
Dated April 23. 1823. 


Vistula, but understood it to be a measure of defence only. There are 








An article from Frankfort declares that | 
the Russian army were not inercasing, but disbanding. 





| SOVEREIGNS in their alleged schemes for crushing the rising liberties 
gooth Ditto, R. W. Manscragh, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice of Evropr. Butthe document speaks for itself—it points out clearly | 
ot romated inthe Guth Foot. Dated April 1, 1823. lhe poly necessary to beadopted by the allied powers—itdiseaims| 
rington, promoted in the Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards. Da- | in toto the right, orthe intention of the Holy Alliance at its torma- 
ted April 24, 1822, | tion, of being “au union for the government of the world, or for 
53d Ditto, Lieutenant A. 8. H. Mountain, from the halt-pay of the | the superintendence of the internal attairs of states,” and concludes | 
pose hg chy Lieutenant, vice P. Cosby, who exchanges. Dated with stating that ENGLAND “cannot, aud will not act upon ab- 
"aaa - To Casein H. Lumley, from the half-pay, to be Captain, |Stract, and speculative principles of precaution.” Her object is 
viee Hon. W. R. Rous, who exchanges. Dated April 24, 1523. | the general tranquillity of Europe; for that end she joined the Ho- 
Sith Ditto, Ensign M. C. Halcott, from the 25th Foot, to be Lien- ly Alliance, and for that end will all her etiorts be directed. Such | 
‘ nant, by purchase, vice Cassidy, promoted, Dated April 10, 1823.) was the course marked out by the late Marquess of LONDONDER- | 
S5th Ditto, Major-General Sir H. Taylor, K.C. H. to be Colonel, | . R- ; 3 od 
vice Sir J. W. Gordon, appointed to the command of the 23d Foot. | BY» alike honorable to his heart and his understauding ;—such is | 
Dated April 23, 1823. | the course which has been hitherto, and will, we trust, continue to | 
ist Ditto, Ensign T. G. M‘Intyre, to be I 


ientenant, without pur- | be followed by his able successor. ‘The article in the treaty made | 
chase, vice Smith, deceased. Dated Feb. 15, 1823. 


R. W. Poskey, Gent. vice Grant, deceased, dated April 23, 1828, cay 
aac. ae A / ’ , very Englishman. 
and D. Williamson, Gent. vice MUIntyre, dated April 24, 1823, to be | to every Engne 
Ensigns, without purchase, 
Lieutenant P. Cahill, vice Buchan, who resigns the Adjutaney only BULLETINS OF HIS MAJESTY’S HEALTH. 
dated April 24, 1823, to be Adjutant. Carlton Palace, May 15, 1823, nine, A. M. 
Cape Corps (Cavalry) Gentleman Cadet E. Armstrong, from the - “ 
Royal Military College, to be Cornet, by purchase, dated March 25, | The King has had some refreshing sleep in the night, and the fe- 
1823. | yer is much abated, (Signed,) 
tic Ses Past, i  Unoeneie teen of tahaty, by pomee, vs -elaggrtsang 
ite a5 ° > Ereutene - 4 rf V; v ase, ' yy rrr “ry 
vice Lieutenant-General W. Doyle, who retires, dated April 24, 1823. | MATHEW JOHN TIERNEY. 
MEMORANDUM .—The Commission of Cornet R. G. Craufurd, of | , a a 7 - 
tie 2d Dragoon Guards, has been antedated to the 11th Jan. 1821, | Carlton Pulace, May, 16, 1823, eleven, A. M. 
the original date of his appontment to that corps: but he is not to) The King is free from feverto day. 
eceive pay between the 10th Oct. 1822, and 17th April, 1823. 


CER ATAIBIOIH., Bn 


NEW-YORK SATURDAY JUNE 21. 1893 FROM THE JOURNAL DES DEBATS OF TUESDAY, 13th. 
i it nbs Hn vs Sica ev | Private letters, received from Vittoria, announce that General 
Since our last we have received advices direct from SPAIN an- Count Abishal had suddenly quitted Madrid, followed by a single 


: , , . -de-Camp, and it isnot known w er he is gone. 
nouncing a declaration of war against France. The document de- | Aid-de-Camp, . known whither he is gone 


Pe : : : ee en a - The! LONDON, (Courier,) May 16. } 
clar atory of this act, signed by the KiNG,” we give below. The We have received accounts from Seville of the Ist inst. upon the ) 
KinG and Cortes were still at Serille. 


. ; accuracy of which pertect reliauce may be placed. They represent 
On Thursday, by the Canada trom L1vERPOOL, we received Lon- | that the state of Spain becomes more and more deplorable—the Gue- 


don dates to the 16th of May, by which we are put in possession of rilla Leaders acting every where as Independent Chiefs, levying 

very late intelligence from the seat of war. what contributions they please, and harassing the inhabitants in 

But little progress has been made by the FRENCH arms since | all possible ways. The Cortes have little influence beyond Seville 

lec _and Cadiz, but they continue to pass strong decrees. In proof of 

our last advices from that quarter. The head quarters of the | the jittle influence possessed by the Cortes beyond Seville and Ca- 
URENCH army were, on the 9th of May, established at BuRGos, r 


| with Spain, relative to the family compact, must be satisfactory | 





His Majesty is convalescent. 
(Sigued,) 

HENRY HALFORD, 

MATHEW JOHN TIERNEY. 


























| diz, they propose removing from Seville to Cadiz, and thence to the 
where they were toremain until the 13th, when they would be ad- | Canaries, taking the King with them; but they declare they will 
vanced farther towards MADRID. There wasevidently a tardiness | HOt enter Into any negotiation, 

. . I » pany . 2 ’ Sc +4 ] . 
iu the operations of Duc d’ANGOULEME which is accounted for va- | , City, 12 o’clock.—The tunds are heavy this morning. — Consols 
Seusle seaatns eileninn tae cane to be @ Grend of Gesriiias in their | 783 to79. Spanish Bonds have fallen from 363 to 353. No prices 
saree a alleging en sibancenny ws of Rentes at Paris on Weduesday, have transpired; it is reported 
advance, which rendered it necessary that the ground should be 


that prices of both Rentes and Spanish Bonds are lower. 
warily examined as they proceeded: the most probable, however, is| We have received Bayonne papers to the 9thinst. Their con- 


that of waiting the arrivalof the expected reinforcements. MINA is tents are more than usually interesting, and more than usually im- 
certainly in the rear of the Frencn with a force, it is stated, of portant, if authentic. The following are ee eAvONie M . 
16,000 men. The Parts accounts describe him as entrapped by YONNE, May 5. 


: , : 7 | We have no official accounts to enable us to form an opinion of 
Marshal Moncey inthe mountaius, while others assure us, he is the state of affairs in Spain, but a Courier is said to have arrived 
about to make an irruption into France. The different accounts with despatches from the Prince to Marshal Moncey. This Courier 


are enveloped in much uncertainty and contradiction. | affirms that Mina, with the 14,000 men of which his army now con. 
Count AMARANTE, the leader of the Portugese army of the Farrn, | S!8t%) Is entirely surrounded by the French army, upon a mountain, 

has escaped into SPAIN with the hope of uniting his forces, stated | Che Rasne oF waten Re has Congetion, 

we } . HWE tHe .. e ing sme We are, however not inclined here to think this account quite cor- 

variously, with the Frencu. He is pursued by Count ReGo, his’ rect; for we cannot imagine that so skilful a general and active a 

coustitutional opponent. This circumstance it was feared would 





partisan as Mina, would suffer himself to be surrounded and caught as 
endanger the relations between GREAT-BRITAIN and FRANCE, but ! 2 trap, by an army which cannot be double the force he is supposed 
we ane happy to state, that the Government of the latter country to have with him, even if the army opposed to him were all collected 
} be d oe its d ical mast the treaty for the purpose, which is surely notthe case. Nor can we think that 
1as renewe to our cabinet its ¢ etermination to vt ae Seay | Mina, even if he were in the situation stated, would be absolutely ob- 
which binds ENGLAND to guarantee the integrity of PORTUGAL. liged to fight a battle. 
FRANCE, it seems, will not accept the proffered assistance of AMA- | The Courier has ulso brought the news of the occupation of Gerona, 
RANTE, but has left it to his option to join the Spanisn Royalists. | but as this place was dismantled and incapable of defence, it was not 
The London § atin: enentitn thet unaniiediens uae <— foot to likely that Mina would needlessly expose any part of the troops, of 
, om uD post ively asserts tha £ —* whose value he must be more than ever sensible, since the hopes of 
accommodate the ditferences between the two belligerents; but the the Constitutional party in Spain depended in a great measure on 
Courier who boasts, and we think justly, of an equal degree of au- | that General. 
thentic infermation, declares the contrary. “Travellers now arrive very frequently from all parts of Spain oc- 








| cupied by our troops: they confirm what we already knew, that we 


ee ee me ee ee _— 


| occupied by the very able, luminous, and convincing Speech of Mr. | has fled at our approach, and we find no enemy te combat. Those peo- 





ple must, however, have gone somewhere, and it cannot be presumed 
that their intentions are favourable to us; so that if those statements 


: ' may be relied on, the words of the Spanish Minister may be realiz 
debate arose, as stated in our last, on a motion by Mr. McDonald y ? P y ed, 


that the war will not really begin till the French are at Madrid. 

“Ten wagons, heavily loaded with money, arrived here yesterday, 
for the use of the army. They are said to contain twenty millions in 
ready money, which, if we may depend on the calculation of persons 
who understand these matters, will not suffice for the expense of one 
month. 

«A person pretends to have seen, the night before last, four wa- 
gons pass through full of sick or wounded. 

“The head-quarters are to remain at Burgos till the 12th, and the 
army is to advance to Madrid by the road of Valladolid and Lerma,” 


FROM THE ETOILE OF MAY 14. 

The rumours tha: have been afloat for some days have visibly af. 
fected public credit. To-day a great fall having been announced, 
the Minister of Finance had thought it incumbent upon him to send, 
at the opening of he Exchange, the following news to the Agent of 
the Exchange. 

“ According to a Report from Marshal Moncey, received last 
nicht, the Constitutional forces of Milans and Llobera have retired 
upon Hostalrich. Mina has given our troops the slip, by re-ascend- 
ing the Ter, by Besora, with the intention of approaching the fron- 
tier On the 7th he was at Volfagona, in the direction of Campre- 
don. The Cou Curial was on the same day near Olot. The Ba- 
ron @’Eroles followed Mina, within a day's march, by Besora. Ro- 
magosa wasin position at Ripoll. Thus, Mina will find himself sur- 
rounded by forces very superior to his own, and if he is pressed, as 
there is reason to expect, he will be obliged to fight, or, he must 
throw himself into Cerdague, by difficult defiles, and without re- 
sources. The Count Curial was to follow him without delay, in 
concert with d’Eroles and Romagoza 

Phe Pilot says this annun ‘iation caused the funds to rise to 88f. 
ROC. 

A French frigate has captured off Corunna a small Spanish vessel 
loaded with 5000 muskets and ammunition on account of the Cor- 
tes, 

PARIS, May 14. 

The army of Mina has been divided into two by the manceuvres 
of our Generals. One part has thrown itself upon Hostalrich, where 
our cavalry has made a reconnoisance. ‘The other part, under the 
immediate orders of Mina, has been obliged tor asceud the Ter, 
and is followed by General Curial, the Baron d’Eroles, and Roma- 
gosa. Mina has behind him all our Catalonian Army ; for General 
Donadieu, of whom so many fables have been told, has entered Vich, 
amid the acclamations of the inhabivants. What will become ot 
Mina in this desperate position’ Will he fight? Will he surren- 
der? Or willhe disperse his little force among the mountains ?>— 
Time will soon give us an answer to these questions . 

BAYONNE, May 3. 

We learn from head quar‘ers that his Royal Highness the com 
mander in chief has received a deputation of the principal inhabi- 
tants of Madrid, who came to express to him the lively desire en 
tertained in that capital to see the French arrive speedily. 


Declaration of War by Spain against France, translated from th 
Seville Gazette of the 26th April, 1823. 

The King has issued the following Decree. 

Whereas the Spanish teritory has been invaded by the troops of the 
French government without a previous declaration of war, or any 01 
those formalities established by custom ; and whereas that act of ag- 
gression cannot be considered in any other light than as a violation 
of the laws of nations, and an open rupture of hostilites against Spain; 
it becomes my duty, therefore, to repel force by force, to defend the 
integrity of the states of the monarchy, and chastise the audacity ot 
its enemies ; now, after having consulted the Council of State, agreea- 
bly to the 236th article of the political Constitution, Ido declare war 
against France, and the same is hereby declared, and in consequence 
whereof, Lorder and command the competent authorites to commit 
hostilities upon her by every act of aggression in their power, author- 
ized by the law of nations. [also direct that this, my declaration of 
war be published with due solemnity. 

You are hereby informed of the same for its fulfilment, and you 
will cause itto be printed, published, and circulated. At the Palace 
of the Alcazar, at Seville, the 23d April, 1823. 

THE KING, 

To Don Evaristo San Miguel, Secretary of State. 


‘ PROM THE ENVIRONS OF TOLUSA, MAY Q. 

“The report has been circulated since yesterday that the corps of 
Mina had had a contest with that of Marshal Moncey in Catalonia, 
and that much loss had been sustained on both sides. A special Mes- 
senger, sent from Perpignan, is said to have brought the details to 
the Duke d’Angouleine. 

“The garrison of St. Sebastian promenade evey day on the glacis, 
whilst the matches are lighted onthe rainparts to fire upon the French, 
should they be desirous of advancing. ‘The cannon shots had hither- 
to had no result. 

“The wounded of the French army have been embarked with much 
care in the ports of Biscay, to be conveyed to Rochfort, Brest, and 
other French ports. One cannot but praise this economy and solici- 
tude, the sick being thus less fatigued than on our miserable cars, 
which are, besides, occupied in conveying provisions from Bayonne to 
Burgos. 

Letters from Vittoria state, that two couriers of the Spanish Go 
vernment had arrived from Seville. It is added, that one of them 
brought the Declaration of War by Spain against France. 





“BAVONNE, May 3 

‘¢ Three regiments remain before St. Sebastian. Some fevers have 
occurred here, which are attributed to the rains, that rendered the 
bivouacs very unhealthy in the latter part of April. 

“ Itis said, that a Portuguese division, under the command of Rego, 
has entered Spain by the way of Miranda, consisting of 6,000 infan- 
try and 2,400 cavalry. In support of this intelligence, it is put forth 
as the motive which has decided the Duke de Reggio to effect a move- 
ment upon Placentia, the first idea having been to march right on to 
Madrid.” 


(FROM L'ETOILE OF SUNDAY.) 
Pievurras, May 2 
We are much occupied here with the works of our siege. The can- 
non of the citadel incommodes us very little, and does not at all d: « 
range us. Willit be believed, that, with 24-pounders, with which the 
besieged salute us three or four times a day, they have only yet killed 
three men? We are not, however, more than 3(4) toiscs from the bat- 


teries. Every time that a little accident happens from a ball, we re- 
| meet with no kind of resistance; but they also say, that almost the | 


ply to the cannon-shots by shouts of “ Vive le Rei! Vive le Due d’Are 


Oar parliamentary department of the paper is, in this number, whole population, especially that part of it which is able to beer arms,' gouleme!” 
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‘Viscount Vianet de Maringoné is the General who conducts here {told of the d 


the works of the siege, 


—— 


* -—-= -_ 


ecent burial of the dead, whose lives, vainly for them- | Gazette, and the Norwich and Yarmouth Courier.  Attribu- 


. . . . ' ° - 
He does not relax in his efforts, and his exain- | selves, had been devoted to the instruction or delight of the world, of | 


> . sy 4 a 9 
ple keeps up the general ardour. Two days since he escaped an ac-} the deestitute widows’ souls comforted, and of the weeping orphans | ted to hardness of times ! 


. . . - ° j e 
cident which might have been serious; he was struck in the cheek by | provided for; and 


a splinter of a wail, which was knocked off by a bali from a 24-poun- | proportionately inconsiderable means, the appeal tor assistance would | 


Micuel was abe ar 

‘ ere : ; ¢ I bont to set out for the army. 
| be rewarded with contributions from every generous breast in the | m as a it to t out for th y 
| kinedom, and this Fund would be rendered as universally effective, as | 


der, as he was passing the wall. This event produced no other con- 


sequences than to show the attachnent with which General Marin- 
goné has inspired his brigade.” 


_———_——_ ——— 


Whatever opinion may be entertained of the policy pursued by | 


the French Government in its unjustifiable aggression on Spain, 
gentlemanly language should certainly be used by public meu, 


particularly in Parliament. With these 


feelings it has been 


: P } 
a subject of regret to us to read the grossly abusive and persoual 


epithets dealt out by Mr. Brougham. We have before us tie Speech 
of Count Chateaubriand in the French Chamber, in reply tothe va- 
rious calumnies which have been heaped upon him, and we must 
say, that whatever advantage the Euglish may have had over the 
French orator in point of argument, the latter has certainly the ad- 
vantage in courtesy. We extract the following paragraph :— 

** Gentlemen, let us not imitate such examples; the existence of 
Representative Governments would be impossible if their tribunes 
were to retort; imprudent recrimiuatious would seon convert Eu- 
rope into a field of battle. It is for usto set an example of Parlia- 
mentary moderation. Wishes have beeu expressed avaiust us; let 
us wish the prosperity of every power with which we preserve ami- 
cable relations. Some have dared to raise a voice avaiust the wi- 
sest of Kings and his august family! What have we rosay to the 
King of ENGLAND ? Nothing, exceptthat there is uo Priuce whose 


policy is more upright, and whose character is more generous ; no 


Prince, who, by his sentiments, his maiuuers, and his couversation, | 


gives a more finished idea of the monarch aud the geathemau. The 
Freuch Ministers have been severely criticised. 1 


suow the Min- 
isters who now govern 


Sugland ; those emiuent p 
worthy of the esteem and consideration which they eujoy. TL have 
been the particular object of insults. What matters it, if you, Gen- 
tlemen, consider that I have only incurred them by aving well 
served my couutry ? Do uot fear that my wounded vauity cau me 


4 


me torget what 1 owe to my native laid; and whenever itis a Gres. | 


tion to maintain good harmony between two powerful natious, I shall 
never recollect that I have been oiieuded.” 


Ireland, we lament to say, is in a most alarming state. 
patches from the Marquess Wellesicy are of the most serious « 
racter, 


Slhae 


Commons that “ leave be given to coutiuue the Lusurecetioa Act for 
a time to be limited,” which was agreed to. We subjoiu the follow- 
ing from the Courier. 


The Catholics are beaten to the ground ; they have received a blow 
from a quarter where they least had reason to expect itsaua ta 
it as a blow froma friend. The Whigs have deserted Giew cause: 
but we have nothing to do with their quarreis. We 
lics andthe Whigs to settle theia; and, above 


leave the Catho- 
] ‘ } . : 
all, as their best ppUbiloide 
ment, we leave the Whigs to their own cousciences. 
recollect that the Catholic 
the majority of the 


Bui Wiheib wo 
s, thus disappotted aad betrayed, cousutute 
population of Treland, we cannot wonder at iret 
feeling dissatisfied and disconcerted. tittherto we have always count- 
ed and reckoned upon ihe loyal Protestants ot lveland, tor Une meau 
of keeping down Catholic violence. ‘Lhe disciosures, however, late), 
made ia Parliament, have placed them in a citherent relative situation 


from that which thev have hitherto filied. We put the disputes be- 
; j 


tween the Marquess WeLirsiery, and certain individuals ia Lreland, | 


out of our consideration. We stop not to ingquice who was) wron 
or who is inthe right; but we cannot approve of insult being oifered, 
to the Representative of our Sovereign, because he is supposed in his 
heart to favour views with respect to the Catholic Question, different 
from our own. And we remember with what eratitude Ireland re- 
ceived from the lips of our excellent Monanren himself, the lesson, 
worthy of himself, which he read to his distracted people, of concilia- 
tion and peace. 

No country, however, can enjoy the blessings of either, except un- 
der the protection of the law, and grieved are we to say, that a sys- 
tem appears, by all that we have lately heard,to have existed for years 
in Ireland, setting all law at defiance, poisoning its purest springs 
and perverting their sacred course. Under Protestant law, that coun- 


we conjure the loyal Protestants of [reland to remember, that if they 
suffer a faction to usurp their sacred functions, and under the name of 
Protestantism to pack Juries and pervert the law, they take upon them- 
selves the awful responsibility of allowing their enemies, and the ene- 
mies of our Church Establishment, to plead the example of Protes- 
tant violation of law in justification of acts of Regetnion. The vio- 
lent party opposed to all law, and all religion, are driven to despair. 
They wish Ireland to believe thattheir cause is the cause of protestantism. 
Whilst the violent Catholics, equally driven to despair by the derelic- 


tion of their friends are lighting the torch of discord in one part of 


Ireland, the faction to which we allude are feeding the flaines of ille- 
gal despotism in another. 

The object of each party is REBELLION! because by rebellion alone 
they can gain their ends—the violent democratic Catholics their reli- 
gious rule—the bigoited Orangemen their exclusive sway. Against 
both we warn our conntry; against both we oppose the mild paternal 
language of our Sovereign; against both we call for the spediest and 
most energetic exertions of Parliament. There is yet time to save 
Ireland; but let a few weeks, a few days, perhaps, exist of the pre- 
sent state of things, in that unhappy country, thus torn by contend- 
ing parties, struggling for exclusive rele, and England will see [re- 
land lost to her, except as a military garrison, or an armed camp. 

Let it be recollected we are pleading the cause of no individual or 
party. We are pleading the cause of the law, of that law of trial by 
Jury to which we exclusively owe our liberties; that law which alike 
protects the Protestant and the Catholic ; but which if administered 
in any other manner than that pure and unimpeached mode which pla- 
ces our English law upon the pitch of pre-emminence on which it 
stands, becomes a curse and a tyranny, instead of a blessing anda 
symbol of our freedom. 


—_- ———— 





Tue Litrrary Funp.—The Anniversary Dinner of this most ex- 
cellent Institution takes place on Wednesday next, and, as we hear, 
under auspices that promise highly beneficial results. Of all charita- 
ble socicties, we do not know one better entitled to support than this, 
for its object isto relieve, by the most delicate application of its funds, 
a description of persons whose sorrows do not lie open to the general 
eye. “ Could the numbers” (observes a strenuous and persevering 
advocate,) “ and utter wretchedness of that class who are relieved 
from this Fund be made known to the public; could it see and feel 
the many instances in which the application of even a small sum lifts 
up the despairing and helpless votaries of a most uncertain profes- 
sion, and gives them hope, chance, solace, and energy; coukd it be 


e ae 
‘tion, and Mr. Canning’s amendment was adopted. 


ysouages are | 


The des. | 


On the 12th May, Mr. Goulbourn moved in the House of 


cel 


‘| of May, to express the opinion of the British public on the 
try has long been, and long may it continue to be, governed. But | 


all by the prompt and judicious management of A change in the Spanish Ministry was talked of. San 


Mr. Ellis lately received, while in London, a letter pur- 
| porting to be from Lord Manners, (Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
onl land,) desiring, urgently, his immediate presence in Dub- 
i \lin on official business connected with his office of Master 
jin Chancery. 


the claims of those for whose behoof it is administered are universal.” 
Literary Gazette. 





Britisy SAUNA Y, Mr. FE. accordingly sat out ina few hours 


; Tat) : . ‘ Tp e - > } ! 
The proprietors of the Jonny Burin have purehased the | with the utmost expedition, and on his arrival in Dublia 
copy-rizghts of the five following radical papers :-—BRritish | learnt to his mortification that the letter was intended as a 








\ 


' Neptune, National Register, British Freeholder, London jhoax, the Lord Chancellor being entirely ignorant of the 
| Moderator. and London and Provincial Sunday Gazette, for | affair. ‘The Dublin Evening Mail says it was a tmck of the 
ithe avowed purpose of annihilating them. We shall give Suction to draw Mr. E. from his duties in Parliament. 
‘further particulars of this extraordinary affair next week, | General Pepe has proceeded from England to the Pen- 
| In the House of Commons May 15th, Mr. F. suxton | insula. 

brought forward his motion in favor of the abolition of sla-| Weare muchconcerned to state that His Masesty ts by 
“very inthe West-Indies, which gave rise to considerable ‘no means in good health. He has been visited with re- 
| debate. The discussion, however, was conducted with | peated attacks of the gout, attended with fever “The last 
!much moderation. Most of the speakers, including Mr. ‘bulletin, however, announces hin convalescent, and we 


i ? 4 i] 12 3 ir » » Tr "Oy j 1e C ’ 4 “oraonlete.- 
Canning, expressed themselves in tavor of the honorable | nope his intends d excursion in the ( hannel will Cc yrapiete 
° o-™~ . . : . ° o bs . *- ; ; ols ‘ . se } 

imover’s humane object, but the ditliculty lies in eflecting it, | ly restore him to his usual state of health, 

| 5 ‘ e “ . . al . ‘ ool P oe . a - ; ‘ aie F ' Z 
without running the risk of encountering still greater evils. | Che ‘thomas Coutts East Indiaman, homeward bound, tn 
Mr. Buxton, at the close of the debate, withdrew his mo- | Coming up the river ran en shore, 


will be lost. 


It is feared her cargo 
} 
} 
! 


& °,¢ ‘ a " = , Nnormncra , 
Mr. Buxton’s motion was, ** That the state of slavery | Additional parts of Las Cuses’ Journal are announced tn 


ls repugnant to the principles of the British Constitution, | London, 


and of the Christian Religion, and that it ought to be abo- | Ile ts advanc- 


Mr. Incrrpon has been dangerously ill. 
lished gradeally throughout the british Colonies, with as! ing towards recovery. 


'moch expedition as mav be found consistent witha due re-| Sir hoperr Wiison has taken leave of the Electors of 


‘gard to the well-being ofthe parties concerned.” 


{ 


’ 7 . ° . . 4 . . 1 = = 
| Southwark previous to his joining the Constitutional cause 
| 


THE AMENDMENT AS ADOPTED. lin Spain. 

“ That it is expedient to adopt effectua! and decisive measures! Mr. Brougaam and Mr. Scarietry have h ida legal fra 

i for meliorating the condition of the slave population in his Majes- icas at the Lancaster Assizes. 
ty’s dominions, 1] ‘ } he i ceased 
. . . ve . ? 9<cA yarn) ¢ , . ee ©) - 

“That throuch a determined and persevering, but at the same | Calta new Case Unik the quarrel cease 

time judicions and temperate, enforcement of such measures, this 

i; Rouse tooks 


The Judge said he would 


The Countess of Error has presented her Lord with a 
;: away m vere Wei v emecl j | Nhe cter . 4 er . 
forward to a prorressive improvement in the charac son and heir at Bushy Park, the seat of her Royal father, 
,of the slave population , su is may prepare them for a participa- | ~ . . 


. - td ‘ — 

‘tion in these civil ric) s and privileges which are enjoyed by other the Duke of Clarence. 

classes of his Majesty's subjec's. Tromas Exxiot, Esqr. a young gentleman of large fo: 
“Phat this House is auxicus for the accomplishment of that pur- 


4 ‘ , ati far \] , 
pose, at the earliest peri at which shall be compatible with the well- | mane, committed suiciage on the 6th Lay 5 
being of the Slaves themselves, with the safery of the colonies, and it is supposed, of having lost several thousand p yunds at 
with a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private 
} 


in conseqgs ence 


| pugilistic combat. 
| property. ; 


. . . ° ° on i 1] . ° 3 _ : 
| That these Resolutions be laid before his Majesty.” A general public meeting is to be called in London, in 


i 


The Marquess and Mareliouess of ‘tastings landed from; order to raise a subseription in aid of the Greeks, 
ithe Glasgow frigate, at Gibraltar, on the 30th April, under | 


a saiute of nineteen guns, 
{ 


His Majesty’s Ship Atholl, Captain Bourchier, arrived in 
this port on Thursday, and sailed this day for Halifax. A 
Died, at his seat in Worcestershire, the Right Honora- 
ble William, Earl of Beauchamp. The death of this no- 
‘bleman, eminent for his public and private virtues, 1s gene- 

i rally lamented, from the Atholl did not pass the Quarantine limits. An 

‘The venerable, learned. and pious Doctor Thomas Troy, | American passenger from Havana was landed at Staten-Is! 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, died on the 10th of} and, who proceeded into the country. Fromthis the re 
May, aged 83 years and 10 months. He has been a bishop | port may have originated. 

47 years. He wasto have a public funeral. 
A general meeting was to be held in London on the 22d 


report has got into circulation that ‘ apt. B. had violated 
the Quarantine Laws. 
is nottrue. Capt. B. or any of the crew, or even a boat 


We are authorised to state that this 


t> Exchange on London, 64 per cent. premium 








(Se We are requested by a subscriber to offer ONE DOLLA 
Pies? , a for a perfect copy of No. 1. vol. 1. of the ALBION. 
unprincipled invasion of Spain. ” PY 

A meeting has been held in London inaid of the Greek 
cause. Lord Erskine presided. 


The length of streets already lighted by gas in London,| act night Mr. Kent took his benefit, when Mrs. Kent made her 
is 215 miles; and three principal companies light 39,504 | first appearance in the character of Yarico, Mrs. Kent's acting is 
lamps, and consume annually about 33,158 chaldrons of | certainly very respectable, and in her songs she was quite success 

i She sings with much taste, and her voice is very sweet and ex 


coal | ful. 
see boule . | pressive. We regret that we shall not have the pleasure of hear 
s iV ; nag Rt UE 
The number of tons of shipping from Liverpool to the lac her cqtity 00 we waderntend it te Mr. Kent's intention to pre 


United States for the three past years, exceeded that to ceed with Mrs. Kent and his son, who is a youth possessing a fine 
any other part of the world. The aggregate number of | clear voice and good taste, tothe springs, for the purpose of giving 
vessels and tonnage to every part of the world, was as fol- | concerts. We wish them success. 

lows :— uesempenmemmats ae 

















Theatre—New-¥ ork. 
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Vessels. Tonnage. THEATRE—NEW-YORK. 
Seay Stekeeess TEE eee. Se Last Week but Two of the Company's Performance this Seaso 
1821, vee eevee esr 3337 eree 528,412 
TOBB, seccccccce COC cove 8OBR318 The Splendid LOOKING-GLASS CURTAIN, will be exbibited this Everia:, 





The petition to Parliament from Manchester, for the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade in the British Colonies, contained 
29,666 signatures, and was 196 feet long. The Leeds pe- 
tition was signed by 9,400 names. 





Tus EventnG (Saturday,) June 21, 
WILL BE PRESENTED, THE TRAGEDY OF 
JANE SHORE. 


2 8 aes 
Duke of Gloster - - Mr. Mayw 


° Jane Shere - - - - - - Miss Johnsoa 
Detachments ofthe 37th Ist Battalion of the 60th, 68th, a 6. «sk ee 
and 70th Regiments of Foot, are ordered to embark at the -~@Q0~~ 


After which, A WREATH DANCE, by the Misses Durancs, Blawd a0J Bounces 


before the Splendid Le oking-Glass Curtain. 





Isle of Wight, on board the Brunswick transport for Que- 


| bec.—Courter, May 14th. ! To which will be sadedrthe ticle Drama of the 
There was asplendid Ball at Willis’s Rooms on the 12th WOODMAN’S HUT. cae 
| May tor the benefit of the Scottish Hospital, which relieves: a ouCohnhem, = + + Mr. Weoltel 
the poor Scotch who have no parish in England. Up- a . S Se StS eee 
wards of seven hundred persons of the highest rank were mmc tlc ltl fl 6 ee 





present. Many were in the Highland costume. The tick-{ monsay-TOWN AND COUNTRY and TURN OUT, with other entertasaer: 


ATH fir the Benefit of Mr. WATKINSON. 
ets were fifteen shillings each. Several of the Royal fa-| yaa, cure FOR THE HEART-ACH and INVISIBLE WITNESS 
mily were of the party. 


Wednesday—The Tragedy of MACBETH. Macbeth, (for that night only) Mrs. Ba’ 
. ° s ] tersby, with other entertainments as will be expressed in the bills of the day.for the Beare 
Two radical papers are defunct, the Norfolk Yeoman’s} «ef Ms. BATTERSBY. 
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POBIRY. 








KATarevGer’ Acid xs, 
ON THE DEATH OF AN AMIABLE CAT, 
AN ELEGY: 
COMPOSED FOR MADAME CATALANI, 
—_ 
Felis inter felices. 


Here plant the cypress and funeral yew, 

Here all your tears, ye weeping willows shed, 
Here, to sad Elegy, your Catgut screw, 

Ye doleful Nine, for Tom, your Tom, is dead. 


Not strophe, or antistrophe, I ween, 

Shall cramp the dirge, in stiff and measur'd verse. 
No—let your griefs o’erflow, like Hippocrene, 

And, deep Catastrophe ! his fate rehearse. 


Sing all his lives—a life for every Muse, 
In vain to Tom prolific nature gave ; 

Yet still Pierians, ye may pick ani choose, 
And with nine epitaphs anoint his grave ! 


One life alone to man the gods bestow ; 
Nor are the Cattle better off for breath ; 

Yet Tom, with three times three, was forced to go! 
So prodigal the he-Cat-ombs of death. 


Kitten that's born of Cat the bucket kicks : 
And for a shroud its skin but seldom keeps ; 

But Tom, with fur uninjur’d, cross’d the Styx, 
And snugly in Cathedra! comfort sleeps. 


For no untimely chance his liver hit ; 
Nor fell he—fishing in a china jar: 
‘o Catalepsis snatched him ina fit : 
No fierce Cathartick, nor impure Catarrh. 


Nor did some rash adventure “do him up,” 

Like Ammon’s son, with glory drunk, and wine 
Vor self-invited, he, with Pluto sup: 

Or die like Calo, or like Cataline ! 


Nor was the fatal dart abruptly thrown, 
As from a Catapult, with vengeance quick ; 
Gradual he sunk ; and sure some graven stone 
Will tell, how true he died a Ca/holick. 


Vor, by his wagging tail, his dying swoon, 
Prov’d, to his eye, reveal’d celestial blisses : 
from Virgo chaste, and ancient as the moon ; 


0, ot ee 
y 
rerha Ss sniri ‘ id -¢ ’ 
erhaps some spirit said, or seem’d to say, 
“Come, Tommy, come—I lead to Paradise! 
Here, turn thy whiskers to the milly way— 
“ Here’s all Elysium full of birds and mice '” 


. , a a ? 
as Daw «© aAtretc),'@.—% raiap 
eo 


But seek we not the vision to disclose, 
Or call his secrets from their awful home ; 
Chere they alike with Cat and skin repose, 
Mute as a mummy in a Cafacomb! 


Chere, though my own like Cataracts o’erflow, 

For ever sleep in peace those emerald eyes ; 
Chere rest his loves—if love can rest below— 

Those loves, old maids were wont to Catechise | 


Yet oft at midnight Catterwauls I hear, 

When to the moon their flames thy mates discos: 
Lur'd by my Cat-call to thy hallow’d bier, 

Shall mew the Jiliets and the Romeos. 


' 


Pue classic rites shall sooth thy purring ghost,— 
Nine victim rats,—nine nestlings from the tree | 
Sopp’d in bohea, both votive Cates and toast, 
And meet libations—Cater'd creams, for thee, 


Chen stalking round thy grave, in sable pall, 
While the black torches shed their funeral flame: 
On Puss, Grimalkin, Tabby, Tom, we'll call, 
Invoking all thy Catalogue of names. 


Whate’er the shape thy manes shall assume— 
Whether, ennobled, thou a tiger rise, 

Or creep, transform’d, a mouse about the room. 
Or in some antique nun thy soul disguise. 


Whate’er thy lot—now eternized thy name 
Shall live embalm'd in monody like mine : 

‘Aud e’en from Charon thou shalt homage claim 
Thus by my muse endear’d to Proserpine 


MORAL. 


iwixt lite and death, how close the Catenation 
Just like a bond and judgment to a Jew 

‘fhe payment coupled with the obligation, — 
How Calegorical the Catchpole too 


‘the forfeit up, no bail, alas! alas ! 

A while its Calaplastic aid may lend— 
Stera Rhadamanthus serves his Capias ; 

And Caterpillar-like—with worms we end ! 


CAT-ULLUS. 


TO THE REFORMERS. 
« There are people who rave 
«‘ Of the National Debt: 
«“ Letthem pay off their own, 
«« And the nation’s forget. 
4 Orners bawl for Rerorm, 
«« Which were easily done, 
« If each would resolve 


« To reform number one.” 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 


“ADVERLISBU NTS. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 


purpose for which the author designed it. Ol: 
at Nassau Hall during the short period allotted to a revision of Geography after admission 


& E. WHITE. 


r i YHE subscribers to thie wo k, are informe that 
a? b*s? ‘ 4 . 
as - a" . 


— 


| FEVUE subscriber. printer of the Aibion, respectfully offers his se 


WORCESTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


js PUBLISHED, a new and much improved edition of the UNIVERSAL GA- 


ZETTEER, by J. E. Worcester, A. M. : 
This valuable work has received the most flattering commendations from very competent 


judges. 


Also, just published. a second and improved edition of Worcester’s ELEMENTS OF 
ancient and modern, with an ATLAS. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The Corporation of the University in Cambridge, being of opinion that Mr. Worcester’s 


“ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY,” is a work of peculiar merit, as an elementary 
eystem, have adopted it as a book to be used in the examiuation of candidates for admission 


into that Seminary. 


J. T. KIRKLAND, President. 
T have examined the work, entitled, “ ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, ancient 


and modern.” by J. E. Worcester ; and it gives me pleasure to recommend it to the pub- 


ic, and especially to teachers of schools and academies, as exceedingly well adapted to the 
] It is used as atext hook by the Freshman Claas 


nto College. 
Princeton, May 28, 1823. 


PHILIP LINDSAY, Vice-President. 


From the Rev. Samuel Miller D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 


Princeton, May 14, 1823. 
Gentlemen, I can say, with great sincerity, that the perusal of the * ELEMENTS OF 


GEOGRAPHY, ancient and modern,” by Mr. J. E. Worcester, has given me much 
pleasure. Its general accuracy ; its universal oompreheusiveness; the judicious and lucid 
order of its * Tabular views ;” and the large amount of valuab'e information which the au- 
thor has coutrived to embody in its pages, certainly entitle it to high commendation. I can- 
not hesitate to pronounce it, on the whole, the best compend cf Geography, for the use of 
Academies, that I have ever seen. 


I am, Gentlemen. most respectfully, your obedieat servant, 
SAMUEL MILLER. * 
Messrs. Cumming, Iilliard & Co. 
From President Tyler, of Dartmouth College. 3 
Mr. Worcester—Dear Sir—I have been highly gratifie! with the perusal of your “ EL- 


EMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. It is, m my opinion, » work of distingnished merit. Of 


il the Elementary Treatises on the subject whieh have been published. I have seen none 


with which I am, on the whole, so well pleased, and which I can so cheerfully recommend 
to the patronage of the public. 


Iam yours, &c. 
BENNET TYLER. 
Columbian College, D.C. June 2, 1825. 
Mr, Worcester’s * ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPILY,” is esteemed here g: a work of 


distinguished merit. It is adopted as the book to be used in the preparatory wepartmeut of 
; this Lostituticn, and in the examining of candidates for admission into the Freshman Class. 


IRA CHASE, Pro fessor. 


Extract of a Letter from Roherts Vaux, Fsq. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 15, 1223. 
J. E. Worcester—Esteemed Friend—From a careful examination of thy GEOGRA- 


PHY AND APLAS, anda comparison of the work with other productions of like cha- 
| racter, I am led to the opinion that it isthe must valuable system of Elementary Geography 
published in our country. I hope it may be universally adopted in ow schools. Thy trend, 


ROBERTS VAUX. 


al character, and by its style. d 
or. It is calculated to engage the interest, if not to affect the heart, of the most - Aa 
minded and moral of our community ; and to all who love the Lord Jesus Ch 

rity, it affords the most animating encouragement, to hold fast the profession of their 
tachment to him. and to abound in godliness and k: ate 
The story itself is a very short and si 
that we have no doubt it has been drawn fron red 
in laying down this little volume was, that it istvo short As it is, we cherish the 
expectation that the lessons which it is meant to teach will reach the hearts of m; 
erto strangers to the truth, and enable them, like Gertrude, to choose that better 
shall never be taken from them.—Christian Herald, for January, 1822, Li 


. June 2] 


THE DECISION ; 


OR, RELIGION MUST BE ALL, OR IS NOTHING, 
This Day published by W. B. GILLEY, 92 Broadway. 


HIS is one of the most interesting and useful little works we have met w; 
longtime. It is recommended by its simplicity, by its familiar represeutation . 
It is adapted to the gayest and most thoughtless, 


Tist in since. 
works. 

le one, but its characters are so true 
rom what has occurred in real life, Own, 
fonds 
Dy hith. 
art Which 
Une 14, 





SCOFIELD, PHELPS, & CO. =~ 
DRAPERS AND TAILORS, 


AVING formed a connection with Mr. HENRY HOWARD, late of B,y; : 
have removed their establishment to No, 88 Broadway, corner of Wallstreet in? 


their business will in future be conducted under the firm of 


SCOFIELD, PHELPS, & HOWARD. 
New-York, June 14, 1223. June 144 





ae subscriber having purchased the entire stock of Mr. B. Mo 


ration and water proof Silks ; and also the Medicated Silk, so advantageous] 
in this city, and so highly recommended by the most eminent Physicians in this Country, 


by Agents in the several Atlantic cities. 


MEDICATED AND OILED SILK. 
range, who j 

leave this country, announces that he is the sole Proprietor of the celebrated Pee “ 
Y knows 


These Silks will be sold wholesale at 51 William-street, corner of Pine st. New-York, ani 


R. G. HERRING. 


NX. B. A splendid seleetion of Thread Lace and Bobbinetts on hand. March 15 





EXTENSIVE SALE OF FIXED PROPERTY AT AUCTION, 


Esqr. a Farm: house, Barns, and out houses, with a 


Will be sold, without reserve, on the first day of October next, at one o'clock, P. M, , 


the premises, in three lots, that well known situation, in the vicinily of, and only five j)., 
distant from Quehec, on the south side of the river St Lawrence 
and seiguory of Lauzon, commonly called NEW LIVERPOOL. 


in the parish of St, J oseph, 


Lot No. i—Comprising a dwelling house, formerly occupied by the late Robert Hamilixg 
out four hundred acres of land. 
Lot No 2—Consisting of a Dwelling-house, hitherto occupied by Mr. Abraham Gibeog, 


with store and wharves adjoining—also, eleven acres of Beach, and a convenient space for 
drawing up and preparing timber for shipment, being what has been generally known as (iy 
New Liverpool Cove 


Lot No. 3- Consisting of five acres of Beach, a wharf two hundred and twenty feet i; 









sie | 


| 


a 
a | 


frout, by one hundred and twenty feet in depth, at which vessels ride in twenty-two fee: 
water at the lowest Neaptide, and fifty acres of good land adjoining, with a Dwel ing-hous: 
thereon 

And also, on the first day of November next, at one o’clock P. M. on the premises, thy 
valuable and well known @stablishment, the HAWKESBURY MILLS, on the Otto 
river. aad only sixty miles from Moatreal 3 consisting of two Saw-mills and one Grist-mil! 
about two hundred acres of land, with three excellent Barns, houses for workmen, Store. 





The ahove works may be had at the Bookstores of COLLINS & CO. and :* -— 
une 21, 


~~ HORNE’S INTRODUCTION. 





he unprecedented demand for the 
»* ) + ’ 
pranithy at whe race ol s€y 
Aidlditienal subscr: 


it ts 


hecis a week. 
on until the 23d « 


2 us * 

git WEL REE BS ak peat anai 
edition wilt be corrected (hioughout. 
August next, when the subscription wili be losed. 


wii ot 


COME 


send their names as soon as possible, The subscription price of this work is so low that i 
js necessary that all communications respecting it should be post paid. 
JAMES EASTBURN. 


Lite Ihroadway. 


Juve 21 wry Rooms. 





PIANTING 


may have vccaston tor work in his line. He has a fine assoriment of beautiful moder 


| materials, and is enabled to pe: form ali kinds of 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


in the neatest stv'e of execution. The utmost care and fidelity will be observed in a 
. ' A , . 
cases; and his Charges shall be as moderate s the nature of the business will possibly a: 


’ mil of, 


j 
| 
| 
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; were printed, and uo cx 


| THE HUDSON-RIVER PORT-FOLIO, 
| Vow Published, and for sale by HENRY I. MEGAREY, 96 Braadway. 
2 co:nplete in 24 views, or 6 numbers of 4 views each. 


is new published aud contains, No. 1, a View of the Little 
; Falls atLuzerne; No. 4, Rapids above Hadley’s Falla; No. 7, View near Sandy Hill; 


i HE above splendid work wil! ' 


Hie has for sale, 
A valuable assortment of BLANK FORMS, particularly those used in the Custor 
House, and by Merchants generally, all printed from the most approved and correct copie 
The BRITISH NAVIGATION LAWS, priuted with perfect correctness from a 
oficial copy, may be had as above. 
GEO. f. HOPKINS, 
No. 48 Pine-street, opposite the Bank Coffee-House. 


TO PRINTERS. 
FOR SALE asabove, a valuable font of MINION TYPE com rong 


with a large proportion of Ltalhe. The letter is in good order, aud has been 
will be sold very reasonably for the cash. 


a ~ PROSPECTUS. 
EDWARD J. COALE, BOOKSELLER, Bartimore, 
PROPOSES TO PUBLISH A SECOND EDITION OF 
MNEMONIKA: 
HE TABLET OF MEMORY: 


June 14.—6t 


about 230 Ih 





Or, 


HOWLING every memorable event in History, from the Creation of the World, clas - 


} ed. in a methodical manner, under distinct heads, with their dates ; an Epitome ef Liss 


tory, Biography, and General Chronology ; brief Accounts of Laventions and Discoverie 


ju every Department of Science ; Discoveries of Countries ; Foundation and Fall of Em- 
| pives; and an Outline of the History and Constitution of each of the States of the Unites 


States of America, &c. Kc. with several valuable Statistical Tables, Xe. 

This Edition will be much Enlarged and Improved, and brought down to th 
present year. 
é 3 


This work will serve the learned as a book of reference, which will save the trouble of 
turning over voluminous authors to refresh their memories; to the inquiring mind it will 
| give information and to the ignorant it will convey instruction, It will be a remembran 
| cer to those whe have forgotten what they have read, and may serve as an epitome of ge- 
Lo improving, enlarging, and compilmg this second edition, Le Sage and 
| Lavoisne’s Atlas, and Carey and Lea’s American Historical, Chronological, and Geographi- 
From these, and other works of authority, every material 
fact will be placed under its distinctive head, so as to form a manual of reference; and to 
| obviate the contusion occasioned by blending all tramsactiqns, &c. together, the subjects 


neral history. 


cal Atlas will he consulted. 


will be classed, as ia the first edition, under separate heads. 


The publisher, from experience, is aware, that the labour of compiling and the expense 
| of publishing the proposed work, will be considerable ; he therefore solicits from his fiiend- 
and the public. a liberal patronage to this undertaking, which he hopes will be found inter- 
€sting to almost every class in our community. Of the first edition two thousand copies 
pies are now to be found in the Bookstores, Since the tirst edition, 
published in Jaoguarg, $312, very many important events have occurred in Europe, as well 
as in this country. all which will become an interesting part of this work, classified under 


their respective heads, 


TERMS.—MNEMONTKA will be published on fine paper, in 12m. form, and cor 
tain wpsvards of three hundred paves, neatly bound. Price to Subscribers. $2,25. 


i that such person | 
as wish to po-sess the present edition of this valuavle work st the subscripiien price, wil 


vices to gentlemen who 


yut fittle usec —~ 


A 
| 
| 








~ JUST PUBLISHED, by E. J. COALE, BALTIMORE, 
LETTERS FKOM PARIS, 

“EN the censes and 
8vo. containing 390 paves. 


, By William C. Sommerville. 
k ASTBURN, Broadway. 


Jnne 14, 


cosnequences of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. In 1 volume 
For sale by JAMES 





The third number of whic! 
; and No. 10, Kort Edward. 


Juve i4, 





ecanct fail, it is pi ceumed, to give general satisfucien, 
- 


The Prints are aqna-tinted in 3 very perior style, and faithfully coloured to nature, and 


in Que 


houses, Forge and Bake house, all in the very best order. 


The evident advantages of this situation to any one largely eoncerned in the Wood trads 


of the Canadas render any further description unnecessary. 


For particulars apply in Montreal, to Henry Mackenzie, or George Auldjo, Esquires~ 
ins tc Matthew Bell, Esquire—or on the premises, to 

GEORGE HAMILTON. 
Montreal, 2&h March, 1823. 











ie Surv yer General begs leave toinform the Public, that he bas obtained the pe;- 


of the Province on a large Scale. 
will be ready for delivery in a few months. 


those persons, who are desirous of having an authentic MAP of UPPER CANADA, troe 


being imposed upou hy a surreptitious Copy, said to be on the eve of publication. 


—_—-— + 


\ TILLTAM SYKES respecifully acquaints the public, that bie new dining rooms!» bi 





o* 
“hye 


a 


UPPER CANADA.—NOTICE. 


mission of Lis Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, to publish 
A CORRECT MAP 


It isto be engraved in London in the best style, ané 
This information, the Surveyor General thinks it necessary to give, in order to preves 
Surveyor General's Office, 2 
York, 24 April, 1823. 
NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, 
: No. 10, Williaim-Street. 





wiki accommodate 120 persons) bem » ed, tia UR DINARY will recom 
§ eeouus, tue 7th inst. Dianer ou the table at 3 o’chock precisely 5 price 50 cents 
w tacle liquors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars and twenty-five cents, The ta: 
siways be covered with an ample variety of the delicacies of the season: and 
Lauts, Brokers, and others, may rely on the utmost punctuality with respect totim 
> that the best attendance upon the table, which can be obtained, will always be 
‘The hill of fare may be seen in the bar every day at12 o'clock. A saddie ot 
will be served at the Ordinary every Tuesday aad Friday at$ o'clock, and on 
Su. sys at 2 o'clock. On the alter iate days, hashed venison, and other esteemed dishes 
» added to the ordinary provisions for the public table. 
second Table will be covered at 4 o'clock every day, for the acommodation of those 
i-men whose avocations do not permit them to dine at an earlier hour. The Dinner 
vf eonsist of meats removed from the ordinary, but served up anew, with hot vegetables 
rice 25 cents, or 12 tickets for 2 dolls. and 50 cents. 
ue Coffee Koom, which is commodiously and handsomely fitted up, will be daily fure 
with a bill of fare,and gentlemen can dine at any hour, upon very short notice. 
i» Larder will constantly be supplied with every delicacy of the New-York, Philadel 
iy. .nd other markets. 
Ucard, with or without Lodging, by the week, month, or year, upon moderate term 
he .d-rooms are airy and neatly furnished ; and the utmost attention will be paid 
ne real comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 
, vate Rooms for parties,and Dinners, Suppers, &c. furnished in the best style. 
W + esand Liquors of superior quality, aad genuine az imported. 
Os ors, Terrapin, Ox Tail, Gravy or Peas Soup, every day at 11 o'clock. Jan, 1 
p "RICK BYRNE, No. 3 Garden street, opposite the Post-Office, New-York 
‘anufacturer of Quills, Wafers, Pens,and Printing Ink, returns his greatiul acknow- 
Jes eats to the Booksellers, Stationers, and Merchants of the United States, for the 
opi: edented patronage bestowed ou his Establishment for the past seven years, during 
me it was his constant study to offer uone but genuine articles, on such terms as he 
JM merit a continuaace of public favours. 
N. is. Six menths credit given when the amount exceeds 300 dollars. A good assor 
Office Pens, Ladies, Portabledo. NOTARIAL, EXEGUTIVE, and STATE 
SEA! WAFERS, from 1 1-2 inches to 3 diameter, Letter Wafers of all colours and siz, 
Eng s and American Quills, Peasknives, and other articles of Stationary; a Jarge supp’? 
f keother Fans, suitable for the Southera market. March. ve 








FP AmeS CORSET WARE-IIOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and extet 
¢ assortment is constantly kept. . 
Lad«s generally know the comfort add utility of wearing Mas. Cantelo’s corsets, 1°° 
re rv joetfully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance is giveu as usual. Mr 
1ntely recommends for inspection of the Iadies the patent Minerva Brace, a8 40 4)" 
penday of dress, giving elegance of figure, health, aod comfort to the wearer, a 
particularly recommended for growing Misses. - 
As we President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, the public 
ire cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. ‘ 
Couicey Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. July bs 


Pub ished by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Prorrirror, every Sat 
day =.. -rnoon, at the office of the ALBION, 37, William-street, and tor 
wardet By the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day ; by the Eas: 
ern M.*} on Sunday morning ; and delivered to Subscribers in the City ™ 
the afie oon and evening on the day of publication. Subscriptions, accom 
panie? vith the halfyearly advance, and advertisements, are received (po 
paid st the office of the Albion; and by 
W. A. Colman, 46 William-st. N. ¥. D. S. Smith, Kingston. 

E. W. Skinner & Co. Albany, N. Y. Josiah Taylor, Esq. P.Master, Perth, 

Mr. J. ‘t. Wilson, Geneva, do. Charles Jones, Esq. Brockville. 

Mr. J. 9. Woodward, Post-Office, Guy C. Wood, Esq. Post-Maste 
Piatts argh, do. Cornwall. 

Mr. Robert Chiswell, Paterson, N. J. Thomas M’Cormick, Esq. Collect: 
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